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Marsteinen Light, at the finish line of the long grind 


Driving Along the Northern Sea Lanes 


“Stormy Weather” Wins the Race to Norway 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 
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+ UNE 27th, a deceptive day on the Norwegian 
coast with the sun shining on the sea-scarred 
foreshore, but with haze hanging low on the 
ruffed North Sea. A yacht from America 
/ expected and two motor boats with yacht 
club officials and members of the press on 

board utitie) in the lee of Marsteinen Lighthouse. A tower- 

ing cloud of canvas cut in odd patterns and — ‘‘ Vamarie! 

There she is! Two miles from the finish.” 

So out of the small fog appeared, at six of the evening, the 
first competitor in the great ocean race from Newport to 
Bergen. Billy Makaroff's mahogany-hulled ketch, first to 
finish in every race but one that she has entered, had once 
more pulled the trick. A bone in her teeth, the late sun 
gilding her lofty sails, she boiled across the finish line, 
nineteen days and sixteen minutes from Brenton Reef. 
Excellent time and a performance well deserving the rousing 
reception which she received from dozens of sail and power 
craft as she towed up the fjord to Bergen. But where was 
Stormy Weather? Would Vamarie save the enormous allow- 
ance that she gave the hard-sailed yawl? 

The answer soon came. In thickening fog which now 
reduced the visibility to little more than a mile, a small 
white yawl reached up to the finish line, her skipper perched 
on the upper crosstrees for his landfall, her sails pulling like 
a train of cars. Less than six hours behind Vamarie in a race 
of more than 3100 miles, Stormy Weather flashed across the 
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line, winning the King of Norway’s Cup for her absent 
owner, Philip Le Boutillier. As a feat of racing genius, 
Stormy’s achievement has hardly been surpassed. Smaller by 
fifteen feet than her formidable competitor, she sailed her to 
a standstill on the eighteenth day from home, when the two 
yachts were becalmed within sight of each other 190 miles 
from the coast of Norway. Breaking 200 only twice in 
nineteen days, Stormy Weather yet kept going so marvelously 
in light airs, thick fog, and blowing weather that she 
averaged 160 miles a day for the passage. And if that isn’t 
something for a boat 391% feet on the water line then we'll 
have to find a new definition for something. 

With Vamarie and Stormy Weather snugly berthed in 
Bergen, it remained for Mistress, owned and sailed by George 
E. Roosevelt, to finish in twenty days and a half and take 
her place in the money. She had done well, but a day of 
calm in the vicinity of the almost mythical island of Rockall 
and another unprofitable day among the islands north of 
Scotland had ruined her chances of placing better. Also she 
had sailed the port tack for twelve hours shortly after the 
start with her nose yearning for the Gulf Stream, which 
added to her mileage. As I write this in time to catch the 
Transatlantic mail, four days after Vamarie’s arrival, it 
remains for the slower yachts, Vagabond, Hamrah, and 
Stoertebeker, to make their appearance. 

As to the perils of ocean racing, Alexander Troonin, pro 
skipper of the Vamarie, knows as much about them as 
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Photo by Milton J. Blair 
The ill-fated “Hamrah” leading “Vagabond” at the 
start. “Vagabond” was the winner in the small class 


George E. R It’s sch “Mistress,” ocean racing 
veteran, stepping along on the road to Norway 
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Both Philip Le Boutillier’s “Stormy 
Weather” and Vadim S. Makaroff’s 7 
*Vamarie” dodged the ice on the Grand h 
Banks and followed the great circle course q 

to their destination , e 
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anybody who has lived to tell the tale. On the twelfth day 
from port, when Vamarie was setting her spinnaker to a 
fresh westerly wind, Troonin was hit by the pole and 
knocked overboard. Clad in oilers and boots, he struck the 
water on Vamarie’s starboard bow, passed under the keel 
and came to the surface on her port side amidships. Sherman 
Hoyt, able seaman, had the helm. He knew the formula for 
saving life at sea, but in this case, with preventer tackle set 
on the mizzen boom and a vang on the main trysail, a sea- 
manlike jibe was impossible. Wherefore Sherman tacked 
ship, main and mizzen aback, the spinnaker wrapping 
around shrouds and spreaders, the pole in charge forward. 

In this situation the ketch wouldn’t stay but went into 
irons, and here a less able seaman than Sherman might have 
lost the man struggling in the water, an eighth of a mile 
astern. But the hardy veteran of five Transatlantic passages 
kept his wits about him, waited until the ship had gathered 
sternway, and then, with reversed helm, forced her to fall 
away on the other tack. By this time owner and crew had 
let go the preventer tackles and got the sails to draw. One 
more tack and Vamarie was alongside and to leeward of 
Troonin. Troonin had pulled adrift the logline as it passed 
him; he had removed one boot while swimming, and he was 
about ready to be got aboard. Eight minutes from the time 
he fell over, the rescued man was safe again, pale of face, but 
helping to straighten up on deck as Sherman let her go 
for Norway. 

Of the other perils none was greater than the ice, con- 
spicuous in the minds of everyone on board Stormy Weather, 
Vamarie, and Mistress, but unseen by any of them. On 
another page ‘“‘Chick” Larkin tells the story of how the 
“Stormies,” leaving nothing to chance, chose a lane between 
invisible bergs and gained a day on Vamarie in the first week 
of sailing. I have nothing to add to Chick’s narration except 
this: That in receiving and plotting ice positions and weather 
conditions by wireless and in fog navigation at the little 
yacht’s top speed, Stormy Weather has set a new fashion in 
ocean racing. From now on it will be folly for any Trans- 





Sherman Hoyt, at “Vamarie’s” wheel, and Captain Alexander 
Troonin, who was knocked overboard in mid-ocean 
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Lively moments! Making sail on the “Vamarie” before the start 


atlantic race contestant to expect to win unless he has in his 
crew those who can take code, who can keep the radio func- 
tioning, and who have the experience and the intelligence to 
profit by information received from the ether. 

Vamarie’s use of the radio was almost if not quite as 
efficacious as Stormy Weather’s. The larger yacht is equipped 
with sending apparatus and was able to ask for and receive 
other than routine reports. She also provided the smaller 
boat with no end of profit and amusement in sending mes- 
sages which, though as guarded in phraseology as a dough- 
boy’s postcard from the front line trenches, gave Stormy 
good information of her progress. 

The big main trysail ketch crossed the Banks more than 
a hundred miles south of the winner, having first let drive 
on the starboard tack until she was slightly to leeward of 
Nova Scotia. In this first week of the race, as said before, 
she dropped behind; but when the winds increased east of 
Flemish Cap she began to make knots and at the end of 
another week was out ahead. There she had trouble with the 
ribbon-like spinnakers which the new rule imposes on ocean 
racers and, after hopelessly tearing two, was forced either 
to tack down wind or to use inadequate other sails for 
running. 

Nearing the Orkneys, the two leading boats fell upon calm 
and therefore evil weather, and here — while Vamarie was 
experiencing the worst conditions for a boat of her novel 
sail plan — Stormy Weather came within sighting distance 
of her. It was a bad moment for Makaroff and his anxious 
crew. The boat which they saw in the fog looked like Stormy 
Weather, but they tried to convince themselves that, because 
of the absence of a Genoa jib, she must be an English cruis- 
ing yacht. Vain effort. 

Then the wind came to Vamarie’s liking and in 190 miles 
she pulled out a lead of more than five hours. Had the race 
begun on a line between the Shetland Isles and the Orkneys 
it would have been a nice win for Vamarie. As it was, 
Makaroff had the satisfaction of winning second prize and 
of receiving the ovation which is accorded only to the first 
yacht to finish. 
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The mate at “Stormy’s” tiller on the day she reeled off 213 miles 


In a subsequent issue George Roosevelt is going to write 
an article on how the wind and current arrows of the Pilot 
Chart undid him. I hope his remarks will be a defense of the 
southern route, because’I am on the point of turning over 
that defense to him. There is no question that by playing 
Vineyard Sound and the Nova Scotian and Newfoundland 
coasts, Slormy Weather not only shortened distance but 
found weather that was a contributing factor in her victory. 
Mistress got as much fog crossing the tail of the Banks and 
had as much anxiety about the ice. What was worse, the 
black schooner, able though she is, found more wind than 
she knew what to do with and, while she was reefing down 
in a succession of westerly gales and losing time with every 
shortening or shaking out of canvas, the little yawl was 
smoking along 200 miles north in gentle to moderate breezes. 

Here in Bergen I have talked with owners and crews of the 
place-winners and have come to fairly definite conclusions 
as to how the course was raced. For the present these may 
be summed up in a few words. Under distressingly difficult 
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conditions of fog and cold, Vamarie and Misiress were sailed 
and navigated well, while Stormy Weather was sailed nothing 
less than phenomenally well. Rod Stephens, who com- 


manded and directed her strategy, has now crossed the ocean . 


three times by the route close to Cape Race. He knows more 
about it than any other living amateur and his opinion that 
it is the best route for a lively, close-winded boat can no 
longer be gainsaid. 

It remains only for me to speak of the cordiality of the 
reception given the visiting yachts by Commodore Ellingsen, 
of the Bergen station of the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club, 
by Messrs. J. C. Isdahl, Brynjulf Pedersen and Per Kol- 
derup, and by all those other Norwegians who sail boats of 
their own and who turned out to make the Americans feel at 
home. Rod had visited Bergen before and he knew the 
warmth of the city’s hospitality. It is too much to say that 
the tug of the heartstrings lent speed to Stormy Weather. 
But I can readily affirm that once Bergen has been visited it 
is a hard place to stay away from. 

Daily Positions and Runs: 


Stormy Weather Vamarie Mistress 

lat. Long. Run Lat. Long. Run Lat. Long. Runt 
June 8 —start 

9 41-59 69-15 i111 42-05* 69-09* 115 40-39 69-25 102 
10 43-19* 65-58* 180 42-00* 66-00* 143 41-21 67-24 101 
11 44-04* 62-26* 183 42-53* 62-36* 170 42-00* 65-00* 120 
12 45-14 58-54 166 42-56 59-17 146 42-58 60-58 175 
13 45-30* 54-14* 188 42-57 55-50 152 43-06 57-24 173 
14 46-04 51-21 137 43-21* 53-46* 101 43-06* 54-00* 149 
15 47-30* 48-12* 156 44-21* 48-45* 222 43-28  49-31* 199 
16 49-07 44-33 181 46-14* 44-55* 218 44-40* 46-25* 149 
17 50-48* 41-19* 145 47-11* 41-40* 155 46-39* 43-38* 162 
18 §2-17* 37-45* 176 50-02* 37-22 210 49-00* 39-45* 212 
19 54-32 35-04 168 51-40* 34-10* 150 51-17 35-31 215 
20 5540 31-35 138 52-54* 28-41* 215 53-13 31-33 182 
21 5646 27-05 161 55-00* 25-12 210 54-29 27-20 172 
22 57-59 20-57 213 56-30 18-47 210 55-32 21-54 188 
23 «2458-54 «14-30 209 58-25 13-00 219 56-59 16-40 198 
24 «59-21 9-13 164 58-57*  8~40* 141 57-56 11-52 163 
25 5918 456 134 5848 = 44-06 132 57-58 800* 144 
26 59-27 2-04W 82 59-23 2-02*W 74 5944 55-00* 138 
27 +59-57 4 2-09E 138 59-57 3-20E 168 60-00*  3-20* 52 
June 28 59-38 46E 124 
SR nib 5 10kse cewee 88 To finish... ..... 53 FORM, 6. cccce0 138 
11 3256 

19d. Oh. 16m. 48s. 20 days 11h. 25m. 


19 days 5h. 32m. 21s. 
Elapsed. t Runs approximate. 


* Indicates dead reckoning position whether of latitude or longitude, each case being marked. 


“Stormy Weather’’ Goes to Norway 
By CHARLES LARKIN, JR. 


A sing Wo said: ‘‘Success is a woman who insists on 
being won, not wooed, you must snatch her and bear 
her off, not sit under her window with an accordion.”’ 
Amundsen graved his name on the largest block of ice in 

the world, the South Polar Cap. There is no more fitting 

monument to the adage: ‘‘Travel light, travel right and 
travel fast’’ than this great Norwegian’s South Pole dash. 

Philip Le Boutillier’s Stormy Weather was prepared for 
the Transatlantic Race to Norway in humble deference to 
the wisdom of this famous Norwegian. Everything workable 
was on her, but she was totally free from useless gadgets. 
Hours of painstaking preparation by Rod Stephens, her 
skipper, Mr. Le Boutillier, and the crew made her right. 
God supplied the wind and made great circle courses 
the shortest, and she won. 

The year 1935 was one of the worst in history for ice. The 
skipper and those aboard Stormy Weather were convinced 
that the shortest northern course was the fastest, if it was 
safe, so no stone was left unturned in gathering data on it. 
Ice pilots were consulted, men who had spent years on the 
ice patrol were run down and their advice sought, but our 
best data came from Job Bros. whose fishing boats con- 
stantly ply the waters about Cape Race, and a wire from 


“Casey” Baldwin who had crossed in the Bluenose four weeks 
before. Both said that they thought that the northern route, 
close up under Cape Race, was the safest of any except the 
extreme southern route. Boats were constantly plying these 
waters, there was no pack ice and only a few bergs which are 
not a bad menace to craft that can turn in perhaps 150 feet. 








Over the line at last! Stowing “Vamarie’s” mizzen after the finish 
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We had a good radio aboard and in “ Plug- 
ety’’ Foster a man who knew how to use 
it, so we were sure we would have daily 
ice patrol reports. When we went to the 
starting line, we knew where we were 
going and were convinced it was the safest 
route over except for the extreme southern 
course which, we felt, was the slow way. 
Of our five rivals, Vamarie gave us the 
most concern, though on many occasions 
we wondered what the weather was dish- 


ing up to the others, as afew breaks can _,, — on par ees 


change the picture of any ocean race. on hor seay across and her erew hapt buey 
and cheerful through everything 


Mistress, we thought, would go south, and 
if we went north and did not do well she 
might easily be waiting for us at the finish. 
Stoertebeker was an unknown quantity. 
Vagabond did not seem to be sufficiently 
equipped with light sails to do a good job in light going and 
Hamrah had no reputation for speed. 

The morning of the 8th was foggy with light winds from 
the south. By 10:30 all the farewells were over and, with all 
the mascots aboard and a four leaf clover apiece presented 
by Mrs. Stephens, we took our anchor aboard and started 
out to Brenton Reef Lightship in tow of Lilu. The fog 
lifted to an overcast sky and, once outside, we made sail 
and dropped our tow. 

My recollections of the start are pretty much winchesand 
sheets; trim main—weather backstay— break out 
Genoa — get that sail down — boom! I looked up from the 
winch I was cranking to see the lightship almost aboard us 
and our bow pointed toward the N in Brenton. Rod put her 
hard up, we slid by with a coat of paint between and were 
first over, followed by Vamarie, close to and to windward. 
Mistress crossed at the other end of the line and the three 
smaller boats were astern and midway between the light- 
ship and committee boat. 

It was not long before Vamarie passed us to windward 


“Vamarie” crossing the 
finish line between Mar- 
steinen and Texelen 
Lights. (The latter light 
is shut in by her sails) 
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and went out into the lead. Mistress held up sharply, heading 
toward Nantucket Lightship. We, in company with the 
Vamarie which was gradually dropping us, sailed farther off 
the wind, with Genoas full, to Vineyard Sound Lightship, 
which came abeam at 3:43. The wind dropped some and we 
set the mizzen stays 1, and soon began to gain on Vamarie. 
Rod looked longingly at Vamarie as a chill came in the air 
for he had left his sweater aboard her the night before and 
had visions of facing Cape Race without it. The wind died 
and we drifted by Vamarie, coming to anchor at 6:47 off 
Robinson’s Hole a couple of hundred yards ahead of her. 

With a foul tide there was nothing to do but wait for wind 
so we brought the ship’s orchestra on deck and, with the 
eight-piece symphony consisting of first and second accor- 
dion by Rod Stephens (skipper) and “‘ Ducky”’ Endt (mate), 
first, second and third mouth organ, by Phil Le Boutillier, 
Jr., Joe Blagdon, cook, and Ken Davidson, clarinet by 
‘“‘Plugety’’ Foster and guitar and wazoo by this tale teller, 
we entertained, (or annoyed?) Vamarie. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, Inc., Aerial Survey Division 
The Montauk Yacht Club and the entrance to Lake Montauk 


Sickle Fins Off Montauk 


Taking Swordfish with Rod and Reel One Hundred Miles 


from New York 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


on crosstrees, with eight eyes intently covering the 

ocean watching for the sickle fin which will tell them 
that what they see is money in their pockets and not a useless 
old shark. 

The first three hours are up before one is seen lying lazily 
on the surface digesting, no doubt, his recent meal of whit- 
ing, squid or butterfish, his favorite food. He moves along 
slowly with an occasional contented flip of his tail and that is 
why this marvelous fish is so astonishingly easy to harpoon 
and why we have so much of his delicious meat at our dinner 
tables during the summer months. No boat frightens him. 
Why should she? He can take care of anything that swims. 

The helmsman puts the striker, who has slid down the 
stay, and is now standing on the pulpit 
extending out from the bow of the 
vessel, directly over the fish. The 
striker leans over and nonchalantly 
sticks the fish, throwing over his keg 
attached to 500 feet of harpoon line 
which is attached to the dart. This 
whole operation is practically auto- 
matic; so well and fast do the com- 
mercial fishermen do it that it takes 
only from 30 seconds to a minute, 
depending on the proximity of the fish. 

That was swordfishing as the At- 
lantic Coast knew it until June, 1927, 
and as it is still practiced by the com- 
mercial fishermen. 

In late June, July and August this 
same fleet, manned by the stalwart 
citizens of Block Island and the quaint 
old fishing village of Montauk, is still 
there, but is reinforced by from six to 


Pron « MEN aloft, swinging in hoops, their feet planted 





Broadbill swordfish “finning.” This is the way 
he looks when the fishermen sight him. 


ten fast, twin-motored fishing cruisers from the Montauk 
Yacht Club, in Lake Montauk. They are in charge of the 
most noted captains on the east coast, who, after locating 
their fish, instead of using the lily iron, present to Mr. 
Swordfish a beautifully prepared bait of whole squid or 
mackerel on a 10/0 or 12/0 hook attached to 1,800 feet of 
from 24 to 39 thread line, leading to a rod and reel. 

Montauk lies only 110 miles east of New York City, on 
the very tip end of Long Island, and on arrival at the village 
the visitor is greeted by the sight of beautiful little Second 
House. Twenty-five years ago, First, Second and Third 
Houses, as they were known, were the homes of sheep- 
herders on Montauk and were the only buildings then 
standing. When the herders were not tending their animals 
they enjoyed some of the finest duck, 
goose and shore bird shooting in 
the East. 

There is a characteristic picturesque- 
ness about Montauk —a beautiful 
rolling terrain covered with bayberry 
bushes, miles of fine highways, in- 
comparable white sandy beaches and, 
at the end, a rocky beach like the coast 
of Maine. A fine 18-hole golf course, 
outdoor and indoor tennis courts, 
bathing beach with salt water swim- 
ming pool, bridle paths and polo field 
almost complete the picture. But all of 
these fascinating sports are left behind 
when compared with the thrilling 
quest of one of the three greatest 
game fish that swims. By all odds, the 
hardest one to make strike a bait is 
the Xiphias gladius, the greatest 
gladiator of them all, and I wish to 
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emphasize the fact that Montauk is the only place on the 
Atlantic Coast where the finest guides and best boats are to 
be procured and where rod and reel fishing for broadbill 
swordfish is practiced at all. 

As well as I can remember there have been forty-three 
broadbill swordfish caught on rod and reel in the waters 
between Block Island and Fire Island which the Montauk 
boats cover, since the late Oliver C. Grinnell, fishing with 
Captain Hatch, caught the first one on August 16, 1927. 
Of these forty-three fish, forty-two were caught. by Montauk 
boats. Captain Hatch has caught the record fish to date, one 
weighing 505 Ibs. and landed in 40 minutes, having been 
hooked in the heart. The Angler was Rex Flinn, of Pittsburgh. 
The smallest one weighed 105 lbs. and was taken by Nathan 
Strauss also fishing with Captain Hatch, who has taken ten 
in all, four more for Mr. Grinnell, one for Dr. Dooman, one 
for Alois Menchik and his last for Mrs. Hauck who is the 
fourth woman to take one in waters of the United States. 

Captain Bill Fagen also has ten fish to his credit — three 
for Thomas Howell, one for Charles Lehmann, one for 
Anson Hard, one for Ferdinand Mayer, one for Arthur 
Peck, one for Landon Thorne, Jr., one for Dr. Weston and 
one for Mr. Gammack. 

Captain Tom Gifford, who has not been at Montauk for 
the last two years, has eight to his credit. His first, a 430- 
pounder caught by Charles Lehmann, was high fish for two 
years. W. A. Bonnell took two and Messrs. Holmes, Van 
Ingen, Chadbourne, Gimbel and Dr. Shepard Krech were 
the other lucky anglers. 

Captain Owen Duffy is fourth man on the list. One fish 
that he took himself weighed 220 pounds, took six hours to 
land on 24 thread line and put up a terrific battle. On the 
day previous he had lost a fish after a three hour fight. 

Alois Menchik has taken two others from his own boat, 
besides the one caught with Captain Hatch, and he is the 
only man I know of to catch a broadbill without the assist- 
ance of a professional guide. 

(Continued on page 99) 


Two fish fast and two pollock being exhibited by Captain Harry 
Conklin 





Charles Lehmann with a 393-pound broadbill taken from Lan- 
don Thorne’s “Twister.” Below, “Twister” from aloft 
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Varzi, one of Italy’s most famous racing car drivers, won his first boat race with “Asso,” holder of the 
world’s 12-Litre record, at the meet on Lake Garda 


Motor Boat Racing in Europe 
Some Speedy Craft Are Being Tested 


appeared in YacuTiNnaG, the Italians have displayed 
further activity in this sphere of the sport — one 
attempt proving successful but the last resulting in what 
might have been disaster. Sig. Venturi, the present holder 
of the 114-Litre (91 cubic inches), mile and 24-mile records, 
bored out his B.P.M. engine just sufficiently to put his boat 
outside this class and therefore into the next above — the 
3-Litre class. Again using Giovinezza (ex-Sans Atout), he 
attained an average of 72.47 m.p.h. for two runs. This 
remarkable performance with so small an engine easily beat 
Count Rossi’s 3-Litre record of 65.85 m.p.h. 
Sig. A. Valtolina’s new 1%-Litre racer, fitted with the 
very latest 140 hp. supercharged B.P.M. motor, was built 
especially to compete in the 2-hour race for the Spreckels 


GS sore my article on the subject of world’s records 





Trophy but, although the hull was only 14 feet over all and 
as light as possible, Sans Atout II did not get within the 
maximum weight limit of 770 lbs. imposed by the rules. 
Her owner had hoped for about 72 m.p.h., and he was 
justified in his optimism for, on Lake Como, Sans Atout II 
was clocked as 73.7 m.p.h. on her first official run. Unfortu- 
nately, when running “flat out”? on the return trial, she 
encountered the wash of one of the Lake steamers and 
turned over. 

For a boat so small and light to capsize at such a remark- 
able speed is readily understandable for she must obviously 
be very tender. Valtolina was pitched out and injured 
badly in the face and the boat was wrecked. 

The highest speed yet attained by an Italian boat and 
that which constitutes the Italian national unlimited record 
was attained on June 4th during the 
Lake Garda meet. Count Rossi, who is 
well-known to American motor boat 
racing sportsmen, obtained an average 
speed of 91.8 m.p.h. with his new 1,000 
hp. racer Montelera X XI, the faster of 
the two runs being 94.2 m.p.h. 

This boat, which was to have run 
against Hubert Scott-Paine’s Miss 
Britain ITI at Venice last September, is 
fitted with one of the Fiat ‘‘Schneider”’ 
aero engines but is unsupercharged. 

(Continued on page 101) 


“Berylla II,” P. Pritchard’s new 1%- 
Litre racer, is built of “Birmabright.” 
She will be driven by a Birmal V -6 engine 
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The “Hamrah’s” Unfortunate Voyage 


The following account of the tragedy on the Hamrah in the Trans- 
atlantic Race from Newport to Bergen was written by Charles F. 
Tillinghast, Jr., a member of the yacht’s crew, for the Provipence 
JOURNAL. It appeared in the issue of that newspaper on July 9th and is 
reprinted here by permission. It was largely due to the skill and seaman- 
ship of Charles Tillinghast, himself only 21 years of age, that the Hamrah 
was successfully sailed back to Sydney, N. 8., although badly crippled. 





, N June 8th the yacht Hamrah left Newport, 

} +R. I., bound for Bergen, Norway, in a trans- 
, atlantic race. She carried a crew of six — 
> Mr. Robert Ames, 52, owner and master; 
Richard Ames, 23, his eldest son, navigator; 
Henry Ames, 20, his other son; Roger Weed, 
23; Sheldon Ware, 20, and myself, Charles 
F. Tillinghast, Jr., 21. 

Until the evening of the 8th we were in sight of three of our 
competitors, Vagabond, Mistress and Stoertebeker, the 
Stormy Weather and Vamarie having disappeared by this 
time ahead of us. We made Noman’s Land and there tacked 
to the south and later to the east during the night. About 
noon of the 9th we were off Sankaty Head, Nantucket, and 
about 2:30 p.m. dropped this land from sight. It was the last 
land we saw until we approached Sydney, N. S., on our 
return. 

That evening it began to blow up from the east south east 
and we stood toward Nova Scotia under a reefed mainsail, 
full mizzen and headsails. One tack to the south took us near 
George’s Bank and another toward Nova Scotia, and we 
found ourselves in the afternoon of the 11th about 30 miles 
south of Cape Sable, N. 8. Here the wind drew to the south 
and it lightened considerably. We set a balloon jib, full main- 
sail and mizzen and headed due east. For three days we 
hardly touched a rope. 

Early June 15th the wind went to the northwest and again 
we were forced to reef the mainsail and carry only one head- 
sail with no mizzen. On the 15th again the wind shifted to 
the south, but on the 16th went to the northwest and again 
we reefed. We were now crossing the Grand Banks ap- 
proximately 160 miles south of Newfoundland. At this point 
the barometer, which had been falling gradually for two 
days, began to fall more rapidly, and we began to look for 
really dirty weather. 

The wind shifted to the south on the 17th, thus allowing 
us to carry full sail, but at noon of the 18th it went to the 
northeast and began to blow hard. That evening it went to 
the northwest, and the barometer, having now fallen as low 
as 28.92, indicated an approaching gale. All that night it 
blew hard and by morning it had reached gale strength, and 
had kicked up a high sea. At this time we were doing over 9 
knots. The waves from crest to trough were approximately 
the height of the main mast and about 60 yards, perhaps 70 
yards, from crest to crest. 

At the time we were in lat. 46 N, long. 40 W, approximately 
600 miles east of Cape Race, Newfoundland, although we 
had not been able to take celestial observations for two days, 
due to cloudy weather. We were carrying a staysail and 
double reefed mainsail on a close reach, and making good 
weather of it. 

Before 9:00 a.m. one or two waves had washed over the 
Hamrah’s deck, but they were not serious for anybody on the 
watch for them and with a good grip. At about 9:00 a.m., 
however, an unusually large sea broke over her windward 
or port side. Mr. Ames, the owner, and I were the only ones 
on deck, Mr. Ames having only just come on deck from 
below where he had been eating breakfast. I was steering and 
he sitting beside me on the bottom of the dinghy which was 


lashed on deck on the port side. The wave went over our 
heads and when it had passed I saw that Mr. Ames had been 
washed overboard, even though the life lines and furled 
mizzen resting in the gallows frame on the stern appeared to 
afford ample protection. 

I yelled for the men below and started to jibe. Before the 
sail came over, however, Richard, the eldest son, had come 
on deck, seized the emergency line and jumped from the 
starboard side. The line was too short for him to reach Mr. 
Ames, a$ the vessel was still going away from his father, who 
was just above the surface, but obviously close to sinking, 
weighted down as he was with boots and oilskins. Richard 
let go the rope and swam to his father. The Hamrah jibed 
and I then tried to shoot up beside those in the water in an 
effort to get as close as possible without too much headway. 

We got to within possibly 15 yards of them but then un- 
fortunately as we drew nearer a steep wave pushed them out 
of reach. A life preserver was thrown which they got, and a 
life raft put over which they failed to reach. Having missed 
them once we paid off on the starboard tack and jibed again. 
We jibed both times to get to the men as quickly as possible, 
as without the mizzen and carrying relatively so much sail 
forward it would have taken much longer to come about and 
pay off preparatory to shooting into the wind to kill headway. 

Mr. Ames was becoming exhausted, and Dick was having 
trouble to keep himself and father afloat. On the second jibe 
the main boom broke, therefore making it impossible to bring 
her about. We immediately put the mizzen on her, but still 
she would not come about or work to windward. While we 
were putting the mizzen on her, Henry, the younger son, 
launched the small rowboat and reached his brother whom 
he got aboard. His father was by this time possibly drowned; 
at any rate, I did not see him. The rowboat was to wind- 
ward, so we jibed again and sailed as close to the wind as 
possible, hoping that the small boat would be able to back 
down wind to a point where we could get it. Unfortunately 
it was swamped at this point. It was then clear that we were 
going to leeward more quickly than was the swamped small 
boat. 

We worked as quickly as possible to cut away the mainsail 
which was dragging in the water so that we would be able 
to beat up to the small boat, but while cutting away the 
mainsail the gap had widened. With only three of us left on 
board, we were much handicapped in this work and, indeed, 
in handling a boat of the size of Hamrah at all, under the 
conditions prevailing. 

We tried to keep an eye on the boat, but in the high break- 
ing seas, with the wind blowing a gale, this was difficult. 
While cutting away the rigging we lost sight of them when 
they were five or six waves away; perhaps 350 yards. When 
the mainsail was gone we were able to come about and sailed 
back and forth for five hours, but were unable to find them. 
The wind had been increasing all the time so we hove to 
under the staysail for the next 50 hours, not with any hope 
of finding the lost men, but because the gale had increased. 
Under the staysail the Hamrah rode comparatively easily. 

On June 21 were able to again get under way. While 
our nearest port was St. John’s, Newfoundland, we decided 
to sail a more southerly course for Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
in order to avoid icebergs reported numerous to the south- 
east of Newfoundland, and also because we had a larger 
scale chart of Nova Scotia. 

On the return trip we had moderate to fresh westerly 
winds all the way with almost continual fog, but no gales, 
although we were obliged to reef the mizzen once. We were, 

(Continued on page 107) 
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“Lochinvar,” 
The Little 
Luxury Liner 
By SAMUEL L. LORD 


“Lochinvar’s” hull construc- 
tion allowed us complete 
freedom to revel in curves 


WANTED, graduate in Naval Architec- 
ture, interested in small power craft. 
Must have strong leaning toward orig- 
inal thought. Duties will be chiefly de- 
velopment engineering on an experi- 
mental craft now planning. Apply in 
person to Dr. Jason Fabyan,\ Castle 
Harbor, Maine. 


T WAS A hand lettered card that the Dean’s secretary 
was thumbtacking to the bulletin board. By the time 
I had read it over twice I figured the job was mine. 

It just seemed to fit. 

Not that I had shown much of anything as yet in the way 
of “original thought,’’ but somehow that part would take 
care of itself whenever old Professor Olsen wasn’t around to 
keep the old wings clipped. Olsen was a dyed-in-the-wool 
sail man; one of the old shellbacks who regarded pleasure 
and power boating as like East and West and ‘Never the 
twain shall meet.’”’ You know the kind. But perhaps this 
was my chance to prove one of us wrong. Maybe I could 
make him eat that “crack” of his about my pet wave form 
sheer being a ‘thing of bughouse, a jolt forever.” 

But then, why get excited. Jake Dunson would want this 
job too. Good head on that boy, and a real genius with 
motors if ever there was one. Of eleven in my class in naval 
architecture, Jake and I were the only ones who flouted, 
openly at least, the aristocracy of the sail fellows. We two 
made no secret of an undiluted love for straight power craft. 
I’d argue my greasy philosophy with all comers. Going to 
the mat in defense of power against sail had become almost 
routine. 

Jake and I talked it over. He knew this Doctor Fabyan. 
So we finally boiled it all down to a flip of the coin. Thus it 
came about that Dr. Fabyan, owner of the Slipstream Boat 
Works, signed on Don MacKay instead of Jake Dunson. 
In such offhand ways have men even married. 

The Slipstream Boat Works had gradually come into 
being as the result of one man’s boating hobby. But the 
hobby had imperceptibly become master and was now 
taking on the proportions of a real business. The tall, lean 
Doctor Fabyan just looked a little more puzzled and con- 
tinued to foot the bill for his lusty brain child. As for any 
final destiny for the work of the Slipstream outfit, that was 
still a question. For five years this fascinating hobby of 
marine research had resulted in the inventing and developing 
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of new gadgets and new applications of old theories. The 
Slipstream files were a storehouse of nautical progress. The 
accumulated ideas were now getting to the point where the 
Doctor wanted to begin a process of coérdination. The 
thought was to design as many of the schemes as possible 
into one small power cruiser of a type which might con- 
ceivably become standardized if we did our job well. 

She was to be a 34-footer, since that was the length re- 
quired by the desired cabin layout. She would be deep and 
heavy and designed for ability at sea. Her capacity for long 
distance cruising was to be matched by luxurious accommo- 
dations so that her long range might be fully enjoyed. And 
she was to be named Lochinvar. 

Shop facilities were excellent. Not only did they include 
all the usual fixtures of a modern boat plant, but everything 
still maintained its atmosphere of amateur standing, if you 
get what I mean. 

One project that caught my eye right off was the Shallow 
Water Sounding Instrument. It was a refinement on the 
well known Sonic Depth Finder, but capable of indicating 
soundings as shallow as twelve inches. A man didn't need 
much imagination to see what that would mean to small 
cruisers prowling about, as they usually do, near shore. 
That was just a sample of the work. 

Perhaps the best way to understand what had already 
been done at Slipstream is to recount my first thorough 
examination of the Flotsam, the 30-footer which the Doctor 
called his ‘guinea pig.’’ In some bungling way he had un- 
corked a lot of ingenious stuff before he even heard of me. 

The Flotsam had started life as a perfectly good stand- 
ardized, double cabin cruiser but her period of servitude to 
the Slipstream Works had done things her creators never 
intended. The fixed canopy over the bridge had been re- 
modeled so that it housed a form fitting sea anchor. This 
was the first really neat solution I have ever seen of the 
stowage problem of a clumsy sea anchor aboard the smaller 
boats. But here it was in all the glory of ultimate simplicity. 
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This anchor was made out of a sheet of artificial plywood 
about three by six feet with flexible ash ribs running the 
long way. Since the whole rig was designed to stow inside the 
canopy, it was formed with a natural camber. In the water 
its ends curved away from the direction of pull so that its 
action was extremely soft and easy. 

The next thing, or perhaps I should say, group of things, 
that attracted my attention was the helmsman’s station or 
“Pilot Box,” as the Doctor called it. Every possible action 
or condition of the boat was recorded on some gauge or 
gong or buzzer at that station. 

All the indicators, neatly assembled in their bakelite 
panel, were merely ordinary good engineering for proper 
handling. The real point involved was the shape of the sta- 
tion. Instead of locating the wheel on a solid bulkhead with 
the usual expanse of so-called chart table between it and the 
windshield, the center portion of the bulkhead was recessed 
right up close to the glass. This placed the helmsman’s eyes 
not six inches behind the windshield and, at the same time, 
practically on top of a really visible chart table to port. 

Have you ever noticed that under most conditions pre- 
vailing after dark on the water it is almost impossible to 
see clearly through a windshield? Well, it is. Vision seems 
to be obscured about as the square of the distance between 
eyes and glass. Even in broad daylight a windshield is often 
a swell mirror or at least is well sprinkled with salt. Usually 
by moving up close, almost normal vision can be had. That 
is why you so often see a man stand up in the companionway 
where the hatch opening allows him to get right up to the 
glass. 

Custom has always indicated opening a large chunk of 
windshield and ‘‘taking it’’ — whatever the weather might 
be. The wetter things are outside, the more we open up our 
snug deckhouses and wet things down inside. Either that or 
we just give up trying to see and hope the lobster buoys 
will wash aside. 

But, recognizing the fact that there are still times when 
a windshield is opaque regardless of your stance, a regulation 
eight inch port had been installed in the center of the main 
glass plate. Thus, when it did become advisable to open up 
in heavy weather, the helmsman’s proximity gave him excel- 
lent, wide angle vision through a relatively small aperture. 
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The “Pilot Box” of “Flotsam” was reproduced on “Lochinvar” 
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The Club Foot Mooring Buoy keeps her quiet in port 


And speaking of portholes, every port in the boat was of 
a practical, toggle opening type; another Slipstream develop- 
ment. In the first place, these toggle ports opened outward 
and were therefore inherently watertight without thumb- 
screws or other nuisances. A hinge at the top allowed the 
glass to swing out visor fashion and act somewhat as a rain 
or spray guard for the opening. At the bottom a neat jack- 
knife toggle, similar to those used on automobile wind- 
shields, locked the port down or spread it out wide open, 
instantly. A hinged screen on the inside could be swung down 
into the opening when the port was toggled out. 

Everywhere I turned was another example of 
forethought for comfort. Good old Yankee in- 
genuity had had a field day at Slipstream. 

And, while I stood on the bridge examining the 
mechanics of a disappearing boarding ladder, I 
gradually became aware of the unnatural steadi- 
ness of the craft. We were on the regular mooring 
well out in the harbor and, although it wasn’t 
exactly rough, there was a fair chop which should 
have tossed a 30-footer about with real abandon. 
But instead, she rode with the calmness of a deep 
and heavily ballasted schooner. 

At the moment I didn’t give it much thought 
because it seemed obvious that her bilge must be 
loaded with pig iron. Of course, I should have 
known better because the Doc wasn’t the type to 
do anything so boneheaded. Furthermore, it was 
obvious that the Flotsam floated at a normal 
water line. 

The answer to our peaceful mooring was in what 
the Doctor called his Club Footed Mooring Buoy. 
And the name was appropriate. The Club Foot 
was essentially a steel spar standing about seven 
feet above water. A cork ball about two feet in 
diameter floated the spar and at its lower end, 
some six feet below water, the spar ended on a 
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horizontal circular plate about a yard in stainless steel Girlead 
diameter. This plate was braced by two more fastened ‘hag under side 
of deck ¢ 


circular plates set in a vertical plane, all 90° 
apart. The way these plates resisted motion 
would make a good object lesson for snails. 

A collar on the spar just above the cork float 
rested between a pair of upward pointed prongs 
on the hull bracket. The upper end was locked 
between downward pointed prongs which 
hinged outboard from the gunwale. Thus 
clamped, the buoy became virtually a part of 
the boat and was forced to sweep itself about 
against enormous resistance for any motion the 
boat might attempt. 

This buoy, standing straight and high, also 
made child’s play out of picking up the mooring. 
Projecting well above our deck, no boat hook 
was ever necessary; simply come up alongside 
and take hold of it. Next, guide it into the lower 
prongs, pull the top end over to the gunwale 
and snap down the upper prongs. Nothing could be simpler 
or cleaner to handle. Speed boats and fast tenders could dash 
all about us but their wakes failed entirely to induce the 
usual galley crisis; just a slow and deliberate motion quite 
soothing in its effect. 

The Doc was a human dynamo and kept me supplied 
with development orders far in advance, and I could have 
spent every moment on his projects alone if I hadn’t been so 
afraid one of my own brain storms might get sidetracked. 
Even the improvements already made never satisfied him 
and he was always after still more development. Every now 
and then the Form Fitting Sea Anchor came back into the 
shop for slight alteration and I don’t think a week went by 
without another loving touch to gild the Pilot Box. 

One of these major additions to the Pilot Box was an ex- 
ceedingly simplified form of the well known “Iron Mike.” 
In fact, it was so exceedingly simple that we built the whole 
rig, including the usual mistakes, for less than fifty dollars. 
Our method boiled down mainly to an electric eye which 
“‘watched”’ the desired compass course and transmitted the 
necessary electrical impulse to the steering motor. By an al- 
most microscopic aperture, the beam from the electric eye 
which crossed the compass card provided steering of extreme 
sensitivity and would hold a course accurate to within one 
tenth of a degree. The steering motor, a % hp. reversing type, 
operated on the rudder quadrant through an irreversible 
worm with 400 : 1 reduction. Thus all cables on mechanical 
linkage of any sort between wheel and rudder were elimi- 
nated but, just to be reasonable about the thing, we left the 
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The helmsman has com- 
plete control of weighing 
and letting go the anchor 


old cables in place where in an emergency their after ends 
might be quickly snapped into the quadrant. 

But getting back to the galley, as people always do, one of 
the most amazingly simple and satisfactory ideas I have ever 
seen was the stove. It had a magnetic top! That is, the uten- 
sils were prevented from jumping off, not by the usual use- 
less rail, but by the thoroughly simple and reliable means of 
magnetic attraction. 

The range top was made of a single polished sheet of steel, 
electrically magnetized. Then, by using steel utensils, or 
even enamelware, a seemingly magic force prevented spilling 
the beans. And not only was our range seagoing from the 
standpoint of perfect safety but it was also a delight to the 
eye. It was built-in with the top sunk flush with the dresser 
and it helped wonderfully in snapping up the whole appear- 
ance of the galley. Releasing utensils was simply a matter 
of sliding them off by hand. 

Another interesting wrinkle in the galley was the method 
used for stowing glasses. Instead of an ordinary more or less 
loose fitting rack, these glasses fitted snugly into a wire 
drawer where a lattice of wire held all sizes of glasses, each 
in a springy cradle of its own. 

There were quantities of other little novelties in the 
galley and in every case they were the result of the same 
consistent planning along the lines of comfort engineering. 
For instance, all galley dresser tops and also the cabin table 
had been covered with sheet sponge rubber so that dishes 
would stay put. The time honored method of substituting 
a wet blanket for the table cloth in heavy going has been ef- 
fective for generations but a wet blanket is still a wet 
blanket and it does give a clammy atmosphere to a meal. 

Overhead I noticed the addition of insulation in the form 
of half-inch fiber board neatly fitted between carlines, while 
underfoot, surprisingly, was more sponge rubber. The beauti- 
ful green carpet with what felt like thick, soft pile was really 
only quarter-inch sponge rubber. Think that one over the 
next time your fabric carpet gets soaked and you have to 
tear up the cabin while the carpet is hung out to dry. 

The bridge deck was also carpeted with the same resilient 
material. This particular type of rubber has a surface almost 
as smooth as linoleum but is absolutely skid proof. Feet sink 
into it just enough to give a sure grip. 

One more thing worthy of comment on the old Flotsam be- 
fore we get on to the log of new operations was the old de- 
vice of dual gas filters. For some strange reason, the fact that 
filters must do their clogging while engines are working the 
hardest, never seems to concern the builders of the smaller 
boats. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The races were sailed on Lake Milo, near Yarmouth, N. S., and the competitors used boats of the Acadian Class 


Vineyard Haven Crew Wins Pitnoe of Wales Trophy 


Hard Fought Series Sailed Between Twelve Junior Crews from 


Lake Milo, near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, against 


G tse 1 through five days of keen competition on 
eleven other junior crews, representing yacht clubs in 


the United States and Canada, King- 
man Brewster and E. A. Robie, of 
the Vineyard Haven Yacht Club, 
took the final round in a decisive 
manner to win the Prince of Wales 
Trophy. Matching the record of this 
club’s crew of a year ago, their vic- 
tory gives the Vineyard Haven 
Yacht Club two legs on the Cup, 
making it necessary to win only once 
more to carry the beautiful silver 
bowl back to the sandy shores of 
Vineyard Haven for good. 

Sailing in both light and heavy 
winds, and for two days through fog 
that made it difficult at times to 
locate the turning buoys, the twelve 
crews worked through an elimina- 
tion series that finally narrowed the 
competitors down to two: Eastern, 
of Marblehead, and Vineyard Ha- 
ven. Despite the fact that the crew 
from south of Cape Cod won the 
final round in three straight heats, 
the Vineyard Haven boys had their 
work cut out for them, and twice 
they had to break through from a 
leeward position, where they were 
being covered by the Eastern crew. 


the United States and Canada 


By H. L. STONE 





The Vineyard Haven crew, winners of the 
Prince of Wales Cup, Captain Kingman 
Brewster and E. A. Robie 


Starting the finals on July 12th in a strong southwest 
wind that was driving in the fog from Cape Sable, both 
crews got away at the crack of the gun and immediately 


went into a tacking duel as they 
worked down the lake to the weather 
mark of the triangular course, which 
was sailed twice around for a total 
distance of about five miles. In both 
of the heats sailed that afternoon 
Vineyard Haven emerged on top at 
the first mark, but in the second 
heat they were nipped by Eastern at 
the end of the first round and had to 
squirm out of a leeward berth again 
on the second beat to windward. By 
working up on the puffs and shifts 
in the wind, Vineyard Haven got 
clear to win this second heat by one 
minute, ten seconds. 

As the finals consisted of the best 
three out of five heats, changing 
boats between each race, this still 
gave the Eastern crew a look-in 
when they came to the line the fol- 
lowing morning in a somewhat 
lighter breeze and bright sunshine. 
Both crews were in fighting spirit 
and it was nip and tuck all through 
the first round of the course, which 
was finished with the boats nearly 
side by side. But on the second beat 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“Gypsy,” A Special Purpose Motor Boat 
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Photos, M. Rosenfeld 















“Gipsy” was planned for Arthur Iselin, 
of .New Rochelle, N. Y., as a day boat 
from which a large party may watch 
sailing races, or she may be used for mF 
weekend cruises by four people. Clear 
and unobstructed vision from cockpit 
and shelter cabin underlies her design. 
Though perhaps she may appear a bit 
old-fashioned to eyes accustomed to 
“streamlined” effects, in power, model 
and performance she is ultra modern 








The yacht is 45 feet long, 17 feet 4 inches beam, and 3 feet 
6 inches draft. Her construction is moderately heavy with 
double planked hull. The engine, a 180 hp. Hall-Scott, 
turning a 24-inch Hyde wheel through a Sterling angle gear, 
drives her 20 m.p.h. at 1800 r.p.m. She was built by Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc., from designs by George F. Crouch of that firm 
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; M. Rosenfeld 
Off for Marblehead! “‘ Mandoo”’ (A6), the winner, is leading “‘ Zaida”’ (now rigged as a cutter). “‘ Sally II”’ is nearest the camera 


Fast Time Over the Shoals 


The Eastern Yacht Club’s Race 
From New London to Marblehead 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


of June 22nd off Sarah’s Ledge, New London, and 

some 24 hours later the leaders in the 171-mile race 
to Marblehead, sponsored by the Eastern Yacht Club, were 
crossing the finish line just inside Marblehead Rock after 
a fast passage over Nantucket Shoals and around Cape Cod. 
The laggards had a tough time of it, for Old Boreas laid down 
on the job for most of the day in Massachusetts Bay; what 
progress was made was slow and the weather hot. 

First to finish was Barbara, a N.Y.Y.C. 50-footer, sailing 
in Class D, for racing craft under Universal Rule measure- 
ment. Her elapsed time was 23 hours, 36 minutes and 24 
seconds. A half hour later came the ketch Nam Sang, fol- 
lowed closely by the schooners Mandoo and High Tide. The 
latter had been well in the lead rounding the Cape, but a 
landfall in the neighborhood of Gloucester spoiled the 
chances of the slippery duPont entry. When the corrected 
times were figured out, it was found that Mandoo had taken 
all the honors for which she was eligible — winner in Class A, 
cruising division, winner of the special schooner prize for 
cruising boats, and winner of the fleet prize for all cruising 
boats in Classes A, B and C, racing together. Barbara had 
to give way to P. D. Howe’s Shawara in the racing division, 
Harrison Tweed’s schooner Seawanna took the honors in 
Class B, and George Ratsey’s Zaida took the special prize 
for cutters and yawls. Pole Star won in Class C. 

Fair weather and a nice sou’wester greeted the racers as 
they gathered off New London for the start. Most of them 
laid The Race on the starboard tack, though a few of the 
smaller craft, first to start, had to make a hitch or two. Nam 
Sang took the honors in the Class A start, closely followed 


A FINE fleet of 32 craft faced the starter on the morning 


by High Tide and Mandoo. Past Race Rock, balloon canvas 
was set for the broad reach to the Vineyard, and the larger 
and faster boats began opening up gaps between them and 
the little fellows. High Tide soon took the lead. Nam Sang 
tried a spinnaker but got into plenty of trouble and lost 
ground. Once the mess was cleared away and a balloon jib 
drawing, she began picking up the leaders. High Tide was 
leading abreast Block Island, with Mandoo not far astern. 
Barbara, in the last class to start, ploughed through the fleet 
and was up with the leaders before Vineyard Lightship was 
reached. 

Once past Vineyard Sound Lightship, spinnakers were in 
order and, despite a strong head tide, the fleet continued to 
make fast time through Vineyard Sound. Passing to the 
northward of Middle Ground, the strong current, setting 
toward the shoal, carried Countess onto the sand, but she 
bumped clear without damage, as did one or two other boats 
just astern of her. 

Storm clouds were gathering in the south about dusk, as 
the boats were passing East Chop. The leaders got one or 
more moderate squalls out of the southwest, and all got a 
dose of rain and enjoyed a liberal display of lightning. 

The leading boats got through Nantucket Sound and Pol- 
lock Rip Slue in clear weather, but the trailers encountered 
fog in the Slue, while the leaders got it later up along the 
Cape. Despite perfectly clear weather, Handkerchief Light- 
ship was bellowing her head off as Zaida passed, apparently 
incensed at having a fleet of sailing craft charging past at a 
9-knot clip in the dead of night. 

Fog shut in fairly thick about 2 a.m. Sunday, and lasted 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Orca” , 


This trim craft is a 48-footer which was 

designed and built by Dawn Cruisers, 

Inc., of New York, and is owned by 

Sherman Pratt of Glen Cove, L. I. At the 

left is a view of the roomy main cabin, 

looking aft, while under it is a glimpse of 

the forward stateroom. Below is the power ’ 
plant, a pair of Sterling Petrel engines ‘ 
which develop 200 horse power each and 

drive the yacht at a 25-mile pace 
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Crossing a Grim 
Atlantic 


The Misadventures of the 
Norwegian Yacht “Sandefjord” 
On Her Westward Passage 


By ERLING TAMBS 


“Sandefjord” booming along 

through the Trades, reeling off the 

knots. This picture was taken on 
the morning of May 17th 


constructed by maritime peoples in all parts of the 
world to resist the fury of the waves off bold and 
rocky shores, I believe there is no type more seaworthy than 
the Norwegian double-ender. A sailing vessel deserving the 
name was never created as the result of a single man’s 
genius; she is the outcome of seafaring experiences of the 


A con the numerous and varied types of small craft 





The Norwegian yacht after her arrival in Newport Harbor, R. I., 
on June 12th, 52 days from Las Palmas and 26 days after the 
accident. Her mizzenmast was missing and her mainmast badly 


damaged 















generations which stand behind her, and her seaworthiness 
may be said to be in proportion to the number of such 
generations and the severity of the circumstances with which 
she has to contend. 

Considering that the conditions of navigation on the rock- 
bound coast of Norway are exceptionally hard, it is only 
natural that the craft used by our pilots and fishermen are 
particularly fit to cope with seas and gales. However, on rare 
occasions it may happen that the ocean rises to such violence 
that even the best of man-made ships will find themselves 
in serious danger. 

When I read about the endeavors of the Cruising Club of 
America to arrange an ocean race from Newport, R. I., to 
Bergen, Norway, I was enchanted. It was in November last 
and I took it for granted that there would be just time 
enough for Norwegian yachtsmen to build a boat or two to 
take part in the race, although I realized that our boats 
would have to leave Norway about the middle of March in 
order to arrive at Newport in time for the start, the 8th of 
June. 

Unfortunately it proved that our boat yards had orders 
on their hands which made it impossible for them to guaran- 
tee delivery as required and thus it looked as if our country 
would not be represented in one of the greatest yachting 
events ever staged. It seemed as if Norway would be re- 
duced to the role of taking the time when an international 
crowd of yachts came to finish a race in our country. I admit 
that I did not like the idea. 

Nevertheless, in January I chanced to come across a boat 
to suit my purse and — to some extent even my require- 
ments. To be sure, she was not a yacht and neither was she 
built for racing, but at least she was sturdy and seaworthy, 
two qualities which, under certain circumstances, might out- 
weigh even the smartest rigging and the finest lines. Yet I 
dare say that no one will suspect me of having harbored any 
hope of winning the race. My participation in the race with 
Sandefjord was to be mainly representative — to show the 
Norwegian flag and our honest intentions — and, perhaps, 
to be considered in the light of my hope that it might form 
the humble beginning of our endeavors to assert ourselves at 
a game to which we seem to have a birthright. 
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Sandefjord is a former life-saving boat, 46 feet 8 inches 
in length over all, 16 feet beam and 7 feet 6 inches draft. 
She is 22 years old, in good condition and very heavily 
rigged. 

We sailed from Sandefjord, the town after which my boat 
had been named, on the 14th of March with the Canary Is- 
lands as our first destination. I had chosen to call at Las 
Palmas for the purpose of putting my boat in yacht-like 
trim. In winter the weather conditions in Norway are not in 
favor of such work as painting and varnishing. 

We were prepared for a rough time in the North Sea and 
the Bay of Biscay. However, in the North Sea calms pre- 
vailed and the Bay of Biscay we crossed in less than 60 hours 
with a fine fair wind from the north. Yet our passage became 
a lengthy affair on account of subsequent long spells of calm 
off the Portuguese coast. We arrived at Las Palmas on the 
15th of April and left again, a week later, with Newport as 
our destination. It was on the morning of the 22nd of April. 

Our start was promising. Six hours after leaving Las 
Palmas we passed Maspalomas, the southern point of the 
island of Gran Canaria, and a week later we had covered the 
first thousand miles of our journey. But from then onward 
the Northeast Trades proved capricious, blowing sometimes 
from the south and sometimes from the north and then 
again leaving us becalmed for three or four days at a time. 

Working steadily westward about the latitude of 21° N.., 
we reached longitude 55° W. on May 12th and gradually 
altered our course northward. The wind was light from the 
south but presently attained sufficient strength to give us 
fair headway with all sail set. The barometer was high and 
very steady until the night of May 16th, when it showed a 
slight fall, which became more marked as the night went on. 
At the same time the wind rose to force 6 which induced me 
to stow the balloon jib, the gaff topsail and a water sail of my 
own invention, which we carried under and to leeward of our 
mainsail. Under the remaining canvas (forestaysail, mainsail 
and mizzen), we carried on, steering NW14N with the 
wind on our port quarter. It was brisk sailing. 

At noon of May 17th the wind had increased to force 7 or 
8 with frequent fierce squalls, compelling us to keep the 
boat’s head two or three points off her course. The sky grad- 
ually took on an ugly, threatening appearance and it soon 
became evident that we were in for foul weather. At 3 p.m. 
we furled the mizzen and double-reefed the main and stay- 
sail. Attempting to set our storm jib, this sail carried away 
and knocked a hole in the staysail, thus rendering both our 
heavy weather headsails unfit to heave to under. 

Leaving the staysail set, I took the soaking wet storm jib 
down into the cabin to make the necessary repairs. It was a 
slow, strenuous job and, while attending to it, I kept an eye 
on the barometer, which had begun to drop with great 
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rapidity. Now and then I would take a look on deck. The sur- 
rounding seas were gradually turning into mountains as they 
were lashed by the shrieking wind. Yet I felt no apprehen- 
sions regarding the safety of the boat. At 7 p.m. it became 
necessary to have two men at the tiller. They were Kaare 
Tveter and Thorleif Taraldsen. There was no time for supper 
on that night. However, the storm jib would presently be 
repaired and then it was my intention to heave to. 

At half past seven the jib was mended and ready for 
service. We were just preparing to take it on deck when 
Kaare Tveter, at the top of his voice, shouted down the 
hatchway: ‘‘Skipper! Come on deck; we cannot manage 
her.”’ 

We left the jib below and rushed on deck. The violence of 
the wind was terrific. It was no longer a storm, it was a full- 
blown hurricane. The boat rushed thundering through the 
tumultuous foam, while spray and Sargasso weed hit our 
faces with maddening blows and the driving rain cut like 
needles. A hasty glance at the compass showed me that the 
wind had hauled around to southwest. We were heading 
NE by N. I shouted to the boys at the tiller: ‘Watch out 
that she does not jibe, but whatever you do, don’t broach 
to!” 

During the last half hour the sea had changed entirely. 
To be sure, it had been mountainous before, but more in the 
manner of good-natured giants, who might do harm if one 
did not look out. Now the sea was riotous, as if those giants 
had turned raving mad, tumbling about in a vicious, drunken 
manner, suddenly joining to pile up huge towers and form 
tremendous combers where one least expected them. I have 
never seen a sea so threatening. 

We were, however, too busy to look about us much. The 
three of us, Peter Archer, Einar Tveten and myself, hauled 
down the staysail and tried to make it fast, but the gaskets 
broke. While I was hanging on to the sail forward with 
Einar Tveten beside me, I sent Peter Archer amidships to 
fetch a length of heavy rope from under the life boat, where 
we kept stowed a variety of gear. Just then the boat stuck 
her nose under and I jumped up and grabbed hold of the 
forestay, while the water surged around me up to my belt. 
Even then I did not realize that there was any immediate 
danger. A quick glance showed me that Einar was hanging 
onto the rail closeby, while Peter—on hands and knees — 
was on his way forward with the gasket. None of us three 
saw the wave that suddenly rose astern. But Thorleif Tar- 
aldsen, who was at the tiller, saw it and he swears that it was 
as high as the masthead. 

As for us, we did not know what was happening, when all 
at once the boat made a second plunge. In the fraction of a 
second the water rose about me, above my head, still further, 
and I felt myself being dragged under in the seething foam 





Running her under. I, her stern lifted on a huge sea and her bow drove into the next one; II, the breaking sea threw her stern forward while her bow 
was deeply buried; III, bottom up, with the mizzen going over the stern; IV, a section showing the chain shifting to the under side of the deck; V, partly 
righted, with the chain pouring into a starboard bunk 
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A jib rigged as a water sail helped to balance her. It was set to 
leeward of the trysail made from the remains of the mainsail 


by what I believed to be the suction caused by the sinking 
boat. I could not think of any other explanation but that the 
planking had sprung from the stem and that the Sandefjord 
was going down with all hands. I had lost my hold of the 
stay; how, I do not know. I kept on sinking, sinking through 
water white with foam, and I did not fight. What use could 
it be to fight for a short few minutes of life, when death 
seemed to be certain after all? What chance could a swim- 
ming man have in such a sea? I swallowed sea water. 

Perhaps it is not so easy to reason one’s self out of life. 
Be it that nature will fight to the end or that I suddenly 
r realized that my children were about to lose their father, I 

swam to the surface with all my power. But I managed to 

draw only one breath of air before I was pulled under again, 

and then I gave it up. Why prolong the pain with futile ef- 
) forts? So far, I had seen nothing but foam about me. How- 
ever, I was shot to the surface again, and this time I saw the 
boat, perhaps 25 yards to windward. 

She was sailing slowly by on the starboard tack, driven by 
a minute rag left from her mainsail. I saw no one on board 
but heard voices and called out for a life belt. It was thrown, 
but I could not find it and instead swam for the boat, which 
I managed to reach before she had sailed by. Somehow, it 
seemed as if the sea which had swamped us had smoothed 
the surface of the water around. 

Thorleif Taraldsen was the only man left on the ship. He 
had been jammed in the cockpit by the mizzen rigging, the 
mast having carried away, breaking about two feet above 
the deck. He helped me on board. At the same time Einar 
Tveten and Peter Archer came back on board, the former 
being washed in over the stern and catching hold of the miz- 
zen traveler, the latter climbing over the mizzen spars, 
which, still hanging by one of the shrouds, floated under the 
e starboard quarter. Peter Archer’s experience in the water 

had been almost identical with mine, except that he came to 

the surface on the opposite side of the boat, about 25 yards 

to windward. Kaare Tveter never returned. 
Back on board I saw the condition the boat was in. I felt 
almost sorry that I had not drowned in the first instance. 
The Sandefjord certainly did not look as if she could float 
long. In the cabins rusty water splashed about, swo feet 
deep. Bedding, clothing, crockery, provisions and various 
personal belongings littered all the floors below; the deck 
was swept clean, the lifeboat, binnacle and compass and 
much gear having been washed away; the rails were smashed, 
the mizzen rigging lost and the main rigging apparently 

(Continued on page 101) 
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The day after the catastrophe, when a spell of fine 
weather permitted the crew to get her shipshape once more 
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“Bonnie Dundee,” Indian Harbor Y. C. Flagship 


This able new motor sailer, designed and built by Luders for Com- 

modore Clifford D. Mallory of the Indian Harbor Y. C., accommo- 

dates seven in the owner’s party. Features of her equipment for 

cruising in northern and southern waters are the stainless steel wire 
anchor cable and the automatic steering gear 








Agnew Fisher 


On the left is the owner’s stateroom. The wheel 

in the cockpit is sailboat style. Below are views 

of main cabin and engine room. Two 70 hp. 
Buda Diesels drive her over 10 knots 
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Sir Richard Grenville in the “Revenge” 


The Battle of the Azores in 1591, 
When a Single Ship Defied a Fleet 


By GREGORY ROBINSON 


appearance of unreality. The roughest waves seem 

ironed out flat, the color of the water deepens and 
fades mysteriously in patches as the shadows of clouds pass 
over it. Ships, even great ships, look as toys, as little models, 
which one might pick up off the colored board and play with; 
they move, but their movement is as imperceptible as that of 
the hands of a clock. There is silence. All is as unlike the sea 
which the sailor uses as it can be. 

Had one been standing high up on the Island of Flores in 
the Azores on the last day of August, 1591, the sum of this 
unreality would have been added to by the curious maneu- 
vers of the ships below; they were inexplicable. Well away on 
the brightly painted board, out to the westward was an 
ordered group of ships with yards square, their heads to- 
wards the passage between Flores and the Isle of Corvo to 
the north. Fifty-three ships one might count, perhaps fifty- 
five. A keen eye could detect that they bore the flag of Spain. 
A group of twelve, only four of which were ships of force, was 
standing close hauled on the starboard tack with their heads 
as near SW as they could lie; these flew white flags with the 
red St. George's cross of England, and already they had a 
good offing. Nearer — she had come out late from under 
the cliffs — was a smart looking ship flying the flags and 
pendants of St. George too; she was on the port tack and 
under easy sail. Close to her was a small vessel flying the 
George, following like a short legged faithful dog. 

With half an eye it could be seen that the line of advance 
of the ship on the port tack intersected the line of the ap- 
proaching fleet; if things kept going as they were, she would 
fetch up about the middle of the bunch. On the other hand, 
the twelve away on the starboard tack looked to be holding 
so good a wind that one might judge they would weather the 
fleet when they flung round. That was the first puzzle. Why 
did the fleet let the twelve get the weather gauge? But that 
was an easier problem than that of the near ship. There was 
a war on. Was she putting on a brag, was it a bluff, and 
would she up helm and run for it while there was time? She 
was leaving it pretty late; for puffs of smoke came from the 
wing ships of the fleet and white splashes were all around her. 
Then the little vessel came close under her lee, hung there for 
a moment, then eased sheets and ran down wind. The lonely 
ship held on. After a while the observer would have seen a 
puff of smoke come from her port bow, a second or two and 
the boom of a big gun. At that the sea birds on the outlying 
rocks got up and screamed a protest. It was three o'clock and 
a fine afternoon. Followed a regular thunder of guns and 
much smoke till all around was covered as with a pall. 

Had it been possible to get within hail of the small vessel 
on her way down wind, her captain could not have given 
much explanation. Certainly he would have told you that 
the ship from which he had just parted was the Revenge with 
Sir Richard Grenville on board and he would have said that 
he was the victualler attached to her; that when she had got 
under way he had heard a great bobbery going on aboard — 
hard swearing and such — so that he could get no orders. 
He had, therefore, followed until hailed to get to blazes out 
of it. But that old skipper would have said that he was beat, 
befogged and bewildered as to the reason of it all; yes, com- 
pletely befogged. 


\ Y IEWED from any great height, the sea takes on an 


On board the Revenge men moved smartly for there was 
much to do and she was short-handed. A good few were 
away in prizes, ninety sick were lying on the ballast in the 
hold, many of them quite helpless; so that every fit man was 
doing the work of two. The boatswain forward was short- 
handed securing the anchors, the master was short-handed 
trimming the sails, while below the master gunner was get- 
ting the last ounce out of his crowd as they loaded, rammed 
home, and ran out the guns with the tackles — demi-cannon 
with their 32-pound, cannon-perrier with 24-pound, and 
culverin with 18-pound shot; while in her upper tier were 
demi-culverins, sakers, falcons; with portpieces, fowlers, and 
bases above for quick-firers. Small arm men made ready their 
pieces, pikes, axes, pots of lime, pots of hard yellow peas 
soaked in tallow to send rolling about her decks and send 
rolling too any who had the temerity to board and the mis- 
fortune to step upon these. The carpenter and his mates con- 
tributed in the shape of long boards with spikes which they 
secured along the rail, false hatches which hinged down- 
wards and let a man on to waiting pikes below. They made 
ready as well sheets of lead, pitch, planks, nails, and canvas 
for patches and quick repairs. Among the seamen there was 
no time for cogitation, speculation or any other fancy work 
of the brain but, as is their habit, they found in expectoration 
a satisfying substitute. 

Beside the ensign on the poop stood the gaily clad trum- 
peters, collectively known as the ship’s Noise. In those days 
the word had not the derogatory sense it has since acquired; 
however, had we heard them as they tuned up on that hot 
afternoon, we might perhaps have thought the modern sense 
fitted well. 

Over all these brawny sweating men waved the long 
streamer of St. George which occasionally came foul of a 
brace or backstay, only to flick itself clear and proudly 
flaunt again in the sunshine; while below in the hold, well 
below the water line, by the dim light of a purser’s farthing 
dip, the surgeon looked to his knives and quietly counted his 
tourniquets. 

Such was the manner in which a ship was prepared for 
battle in the days of Good Queen Bess, and so doubtless the 
Revenge made ready on that memorable day. 

Had we gone on board I do not think we should have had 
much difficulty in identifying Sir Richard Grenville. He 
stood alone. A man of large estate ashore, a keen rider to 
hounds, he carried early habit to sea when he chose to go, 
which he had done for many years intermittently. A good 
horse would carry a man anywhere and he looked to his ship 
to do the like. He never thought deep and he never thought 
twice. 

As they closed, he could not but have admired the fine 
order of the approaching fleet and, nearer yet, he must have 
found himself counting the rows of cannon and like enough 
as he did so — being the man he was — he laughed. If he 
glanced sideways towards the master of his ship to see if he 
were counting too, it was to meet disappointment. 

As soon as the Spaniards had appeared over the horizon 
in regular formation, that old seaman had made up his 
reckoning of guns and all; now, with eye glued to the weather 
clue of the topsail, he had no other thought but to keep his 
ship going. That was his business and, beyond an occasional 
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“No near-r” ora “‘ Keep her full” to the man at the helm, he 
had nought to say; there was nothing more to be said. 

There came an interval of complete silence save for the 
slap and swish and popple of the water along the ship’s side. 
Then came the boom of a gun and the splash of a random 
shot from the fleet. Another silence. Then from the master 
gunner below a “ Keep her so”’ — a pause, and then in voice 
of thunder: “ Fire!’’ The cannon-perrier on the weather bow 
of the Revenge crashed forth and shook the whole ship; the 
smoke and smell of burnt powder blew back into men’s 
faces, half choking the trumpeters and causing appalling 
variations in the tune of defiance which at that moment was 
being given forth at full blast. 

As to what happened during the next fifteen hours no man 
afterwards told the same tale. In all violent actions the field 
of vision is limited, the sense of time is lost and it is hard to 
regain the sequence of events, only the onset and the end 
coming clear again to the mind. There was the memory of 
the Spaniards hauling their wind, a picture of ships in 
bright sunlight seen through the ports of the darkened lower 
deck of the Revenge; of a single galleon shaking up, with 
sheets and tacks flying, and falling in disorder to leeward; of 
the first rattle and bang of blocks and gear from aloft; of the 
first raking broadside which came crashing and splintering 
through the stern. After that, confusion. Memories of heavy 
crashes as masts fell, a blinding flash as a culverin exploded 
in loading, the thud of a carriage capsizing, all mixed in with 
such trivialities as the picking up of a chain and locket which 
had slipped from a man’s neck, the retieing of a handkerchief 
round a fellow’s head, of the shot that put “paid” to the 
galley funnel. A memory of the heavy lurch as the first ship 
came bumping and grinding alongside, tearing off port lids 
and channels. The cry of ‘‘repel boarders”’ and the tumbling 
up into clean air from the sulphurous choking atmosphere 
below — a change from the heavy labor of shifting artillery 
to a quick hack and thrust and thrust, and then back to labor 
again. Of more ships blundering alongside and the realization 
that the sun had not stood still, was dipping; then the night 
and the memory of ships sinking alongside or disappearing 
into the darkness. 

It is likely all would have held in remembrance one stag- 
gering shock. It was the last hope of the overwhelmed ship, 
when her upper deck was in possession of the enemy, to col- 
lect kegs of gunpowder, lay a train and blow it and them sky 
high. This device was recommended when valiant and de- 
termined men could be found to undertake it. There were 
valiant and determined men in the Revenge that night. 

Certain it is that as the night wore on the ship was left 
more to herself and she suffered no more than an occasional 
distant cannonading, to be answered now and again with one 
of her few remaining guns, as though, unable to do more, she 
spat defiance. A little before dawn came a silence. There was 
time to look around. 

The carpenter reported six feet of water in the hold; in- 
deed, the seamen knew it for the easy motion had passed and 
she lurched like a drunken man, sure sign of a waterlogged 
ship. As the water had risen it had put an end to the pains 
of the more helpless while the rest of the sick had dragged 
themselves to where it was dry. The surgeon and been killed 
about midnight while attending Sir Richard on deck; his boy 
made shift to do what he could for the wounded below. At 
the best of times in these old ships a man went with bent 
head and wary feet; in that dark hour, with no more than the 
light of a horn lantern, movement was slow along her main 
orlop. But there was light enough for some things that had 
been better shrouded. Weird patterns traced about the deck 
as though black ink had been spilt and a man could not keep 
his feet clear of it. Dismounted guns slid and stopped and 
slid, splinters lay everywhere on deck, and jagged splinters 
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from beams threatened from above. Men lay moaning and 
crying for water in the shadows. Here lay what was a friend 
and there a man with whom one knew he had quarrelled 
about something — well, about nothing, as most quarrels are 
in small ships long from the land. Their accounts were set- 
tled now, anyway. 

Under the stars lay Sir Richard Grenville, alive but 
desperately wounded. It is while he lay in this condition that 
the popular story gives to his part a long and florid speech. 
Men of his caliber at any time are short of words, and at this 
pass it is hard to believe that he would have said much. But 
it would be certainly in keeping with his character that he 
would have briefly ordered the ship to be blown up, and 
doubtless had he been able he would himself have carried it 
out. But the master-gunner, to whom perforce he entrusted 
the work, seems to have been a talker; he let it be known 
what he was going to do; one suspects he was not quite so 
resolute as the story would have us believe. At any rate it is 
certain that the master of the Revenge now took a leading 
part and clapped the fellow under arrest, determining that 
he himself and the others who were not mortally wounded 
might have chance of life; he went on board the Spanish 
admiral with an offer of surrender on condition of life and 
liberty. Curiosity was probably mixed with admiration — 
curiosity to know the reason for a seemingly mad adventure 
and admiration for gallantry in defense beyond all experi- 
ence. Don Alonzo de Bazan accepted the surrender on terms, 
sending a boat to bring Sir Richard on board, where he was 
received with honor and treated with gentleness till his death 
a few days afterwards. To this period, when he lay dying, is 
given another long speech in which, after praising his own 
conduct, he cursed those of his comrades whom he con- 
sidered had deserted in battle. There is, however, another 
account which states that, from the time of his being carried 
on board the Spanish flagship until his death, Sir Richard 
Grenville never once opened his lips. That seems to be more 
credible and a happier ending for any man. 

We may believe that the master surrendered what he 
supposed was a doomed ship — she seemed battered and 
strained beyond hope. He left out of his reckoning the 7000 
odd men in Bazan’s fleet besides a few thousand more in the 
West Indian Convoy which arrived at Corvo two days after 
the fight. With so many hands to draw upon, it was possible 
to clear the Revenge of water and make her reasonably tight 
for the voyage to Spain. How the day of her arrival was 
looked forward to we can imagine when we remember that 
the whole country was still smarting under the humiliation 
of 1588, and here was coming in as prize the ship which had 
borne the flag of Sir Francis Drake against the Great 
Armada. 

In his old age Admiral Sir William Monson recalled the 
sorrowfulest sight ever he saw. He, with others, had been 
captured when in charge of Spanish prizes and were held 
prisoners in Lisbon Castle. One morning, being upon the 
walls with a guard of soldiers, he says: “‘We beheld a great 
galleon of the King of Spain’s turning up the river in her 
fighting sails, being sumptuously decked with ensigns, 
streamers and pendants, with all other ornaments to show 
her bravery: she let fly all her ordnance in a triumphant 
manner for the taking of Sir Richard Grenville in the 
Revenge at the island of Flores, she being one of the fleet.’’ 
But that galleon brought no trophy in her wake. For, not 
long after the great fight, in a gale of wind, the Revenge had 
gone down. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s True Report is the chief authority 
upon which the generally accepted story is based and Tenny- 
son’s ballad is Raleigh’s prose turned into verse, owing little 
to any other source. Raleigh was Grenville’s kinsman, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“Conte Piccolo’ 


A Special Standardized Cruising Yacht 











Conte Guiseppe Cippico, Italian yachtsman and 
icthyologist, has fitted out this Elco Cruisette 32 to 
meet his special requirements for a boat to be used in 
collecting rare deep water fish. His quarters are in the 
deckhouse and two men are berthed in the forecastle. 
Att, is a well for stowing the silk nets which are towed a 
hundred fathoms below the surface. The boat has twin 
rudders and is driven at a 16-mile speed by two 50 hp. 
Buda engines 














Auxiliary sail is carried and a pulpit is fitted forward. At the 
left, boat and owner are seen on the deck of the ‘‘Conte di 
Savoia,”’ bound for Italy 
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, 
Cap’n Josh Slocum 
Part IV—From the “Amethyst” to the “Aquidneck” 
By VICTOR SLOCUM 


» | HE Captain had been eager to return to the 
Philippine Island forests to enter the timber 
trade with China ever since the building of the 
Tagadito. The Chinese government was then 
paying fancy prices for ship timber to be used 
for the building of a new navy to replace the 
obsolete mandarin junks. In this connection, 
the Captain very wisely planned to capitalize the knowledge 
gained in the jungle at Olongapo. After looking over the 
market for a suitable vessel, however, he left his family in 
San Francisco, and went overland to visit his old home in 
Nova Scotia. On returning he brought with him his youngest 
brother, Ingram, and a sister. 

The journey across the continent at that time was in the 
nature of an adventure. The Captain took a keen interest in 
everything he saw and did, and acted as correspondent for 
the San Francisco ‘‘Bee.’”’ While in the East he called on 
President Hayes in Washington, whom he found at the 
‘helm of the Ship of State.” 

‘How does she steer,” said the Captain. 

‘She gripes,’’ returned the President. 

With two others, the Captain formed a partnership and 
bought the bark Amethyst. With the single exception of the 
sloop Spray, the Amethyst was the most interesting vessel he 
ever had. She had a remarkable history as one of the original 
Jewel Line packets which plied between Boston and Liver- 
pool. There were four in the fleet, all built from the same 
moulds, on the shores of the Mystic River, in Massachusetts, 
during 1822 and 1823, by Thatcher Magoun. They were 
named the Amethyst, Topaz, Emerald and Sapphire, all 
lofty sparred, full-rigged ships of 400 tons each, which was 
not thought small for a Transatlantic packet in 1824. That 
they carried sail and were fast may be surmised by the record 
of a passage of seventeen days, between Liverpool and 
Boston, which one of the four held for thirty years. In 1827 
the fleet scattered, and the Amethyst became a New Bedford 
whaler, and thus reached the Pacific Coast where she was 
bought by the syndicate. 

Though 56 years old, the Amethyst was still a serviceable 
vessel. She was of live oak, copper fastened. In China, it was 
always a delight to conduct interested visitors into the hold 
to view the shining copper bolt heads in knees, breasthooks, 
crutches and deadwoods. On entering Hong Kong with her 
first cargo of timber from the Philippines, the Amethyst 
floated from her main truck a very long white burgee, bearing 
the date of her birth in large crimson Roman numerals: 
MDCCCXXII. The burgee was the handiwork of my 
mother, and the emblem caused the Amethyst to be affec- 
tionately known in Chinese waters as ‘Old Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Twenty-two.” 

On the voyage across the Pacific to Manila, a stop was 
made at Honolulu to discharge a cargo of railroad iron and 
also to land a party of emigrant planters. This transaction at 
Honolulu more than paid for the entire trip across. The run 
was entirely in the northeast trades, and the second leg was 
to Guam, where fresh water and supplies were taken aboard. 
Though still a considerable distance from Manila, the Cap- 
tain discovered that he was again in the province of the 
Malay and the carabao. The only conveyance up to the 
town, where he had to enter his ship, was the familiar high, 
two-wheeled bull cart. He soon got out and walked, for, as 
the craft began to roll upgrade, the driver, without the least 






compunction, sunk his teeth into the end of the carabao’s tail 
when he became tired of twisting it. 

On arriving at Manila, the Captain made arrangements 
for his timber through Mr. Henry Brown, an Englishman 
who had connections all through the Islands. The timber had 
to be picked up in a number of places. To transport it from 
the beach to the vessel, a large balsa was used, consisting of 
two large bundles of bamboo with poles lashed across under- 
neath upon which to float the logs, for most of them were 
heavier than water and would sink. The loading was by a 
bow port and all of the heaving in and stowing was done by 
hand. The bow port, open at all times when at anchor, was 
also a source of danger from boa constrictors which were 
likely at any time to climb in for rest from a long swim 
across the bay. These huge serpents traveled long distances 
by water and were quite common. At Bantigue, two natives 
in a banca, with outriggers, brought off a large boa for sale, 
which they had captured by a safe and ingenious method, 
using a live and vociferous pig for bait. The pig always got 
away, leaving the would be seeker of his bacon secure in a 
sort of greatly elongated eel trap. 

Timber cruising about the beautiful inland seas among the 
islands was very interesting. While loading at Bantigue, the 
Captain, who had a permit to cut timber if he saw fit, set to 
work to fell a very large rosewood tree that grew on the side 
of a hill. It was of great height, and the bole spread out on 
the ground to such an extent that a stage had to be erected 
high from the ground for the ax men. After three days’ work, 
they had it through, and we were all ashore to see it crash 
when it fell, making a swath through the smaller trees in its 
way. These seemed to be filled with screeching and scamper- 
ing monkeys which had not been seen before, and had evi- 
dently gathered out of curiosity to watch the strange pro- 
ceedings. 

The lower end of Luzon, where we found most of the 
timber, is a field of active volcanoes, and earthquakes are 
frequent. One which we experienced was at Atimonan. In 
plain view was a large church with a tower which served as a 
useful landmark on entering the bay. It was a Sunday 
morning and nearly all the people in the town were at mass. 
The first sign of disturbance was the rattling of the vessel 
and the anchor chains; over the side the water began to boil. 
Then we heard a great cry as the worshippers swarmed out 
of the church, the tower of which was swaying from side to 
side. The sight and sound were fearful, but in a few moments 
the tremor ceased, leaving the tower with a decided list. 
This we demonstrated to the priests, who were aboard to 
lunch the next day, by a plumb line suspended in the rigging. 
If the ancient church had not been built like a fort, it would 
have crumpled in a heap. 

After two years of brisk trading, the timber market de- 
clined. The Chinese began to consider iron construction 
from Europe, which was the more progressive building 
policy. The timber voyages consequently became less fre- 
quent and were varied by freight charters. A typical charter 
was coal from Nagasaki to Vladivostok. On coming to 
anchor in Nagasaki it was customary to hire a native sampan. 
As soon as the Captain was ready to go ashore he shoved off 
in dignity. At first his eyes were on his vessel, but when they 
wandered to the crew, artlessly puffing at the sculling oar, his 
Puritanic feelings were outraged. 

“‘God damn you, put on some clothes!”’ 
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The “Amethyst” in 1882. 
Built as a Transatlantic 
packet in 1822, the “Am- 
ethyst” also did service as 
a whaler before she came 
into Captain Slocum’s 
ownership 


The sculler stopped and looked at his glaring passenger in 
amazement. He did not know English, and what was wrong? 
After some of the other sampans had shouted something to 
him that made him get into his kimono, he took up his 
sculling again as hampered as though he were in irons. 

Arriving at Vladivostok, most of the coal was loaded 
directly into the bunkers of a Russian war vessel. It was 
transferred in sacks carried on the backs of convicts, who 
were driven like animals by the overseers. During the same 
winter we made a trip to Hakodate for a cargo of natural ice 
for Hong Kong. At that season of the year we found this to 
be the natural place to find such a cargo for, on beating 
against a strong and freezing wind in Tsugaru Strait before 
entering Hakodate, the Amethyst grew to look the very pic- 
ture of an Arctic exploration ship. Fore shrouds and head- 
gear were a solid mass of ice. It was a taste of the sub-Arctic 
which was to be found only a little farther north along the 
Kurile Islands. 

From Hong Kong the Amethyst proceeded in ballast to 
Shanghai for a consignment of gunpowder which was des- 
tined to blow up rebels in Formosa. On entering the wide and 
muddy waters of the Yangtze, a pirate, who had boarded us 
in the guise of a pilot, attempted the grounding and possible 
seizure of the vessel. The first thing that excited suspicion 
was the presence of a well-armed junk that hovered alto- 
gether too close to our weather quarter. Seagoing junks could 
always lay up a point higher than a square-rigger, and under 
ordinary circumstances this would not have attracted undue 
attention. At that time all the junks carried a tier of guns on 
deck as a protection against all other pirates, so there was no 
telling which was which. The Captain knew that there was a 
shoal under his lee when he suddenly demanded of the pilot, 
who had his own leadsman, what water there was. 

“Plenty water,” came the sullen reply. The Captain then 
grabbed the lead himself. On learning the truth, he put the 
helm alee, and at once came about, clearing the danger, much 
to the surprise of the pilot, who had been dumped into his 
sampan which had been towing alongside. The armed junk, 
which also went about, picked him up and stood off. Pirates 
in these waters seldom attack a vessel under command, but 
prefer to find one that is disabled in some way. This is true 
even at the present day, when such piracy along the south 
coast is of frequent occurrence. 

The gunpowder was for the Chinese government, and it 
was taken to Tainan where the vessel was met outside by 
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some agents who came off in a tub which was lashed to the 
top of a sailing catamaran made of logs. These were followed 
by small junks which took the dangerous cargo off. This was 
the last business the Captain did with the Amethyst. Soon 
after, in 1881, while lying in Hong Kong, he sold out his 
interest in that historic vessel, and took over some shares in 
the ship Northern Light, which was in that port at the time. 
(See YacutinG, November and December, 1925.) 

The Amethyst was afterwards fitted for bowhead whaling 
in the Arctic where she was crushed in the ice and lost with 
several other vessels. 

As soon as he had quit the deck of the Northern Light, the 
Captain bought the bark Aquidneck. She belonged to the 
estate of a coffee merchant, and was one of a fleet of Rio 
coffee clippers which made Baltimore famous for her ships. 
Besides being fast, the Aguidneck was the last word in 
elegance of line and perfection of beauty. When the wind 
blew, she asked no favors of steamers. 

The Aquidneck was built in Mystic, Connecticut, in 1865, 
and measured 356 gross tons. Her general dimensions were: 
length 140 feet, beam 27 feet, depth of hold 12 feet. She had 
no ’tween decks, and though built as late as ’65 she carried 
single topsails of ample hoist, which certainly did not detract 
from her speed. 

After re-coppering, the Aquidneck was at once made 
ready for sea, and loaded flour for Pernambuco. From there 
she proceeded to Buenos Ayres. 

It was there that the second great change came into my 
father’s life, the loss of my mother, in that port, in 1885. 
We laid her at rest in the English cemetery, under the 
Southern Cross. Married in Sydney in 1871, my parents had 
been constant shipmates on many voyages in strange parts of 
the earth ever since. To go into the particulars of our family 
life, all four children were born either in a ship, or in a for- 
eign port. I ‘‘gave orders for the first time,’’ so I was told, on 
the packet Constitution, in San Francisco. Ben was registered 
in Sydney, and named for the bark B. Aymer. Jessie was 
born in Olongapo at the time of the building of the Tagadito, 
while the youngest of us first saw the light just as we were to 
transfer from the Amethyst to the Northern Light, in Hong 
Kong. He had the proud distinction of being both named and 
registered by the famous Colonel John 8. Mosby, then 
Consul General. It was March 4th, 1881, the day that Presi- 
dent Garfield was inaugurated when Mosby suggested that 
he name the youngster for a man whom he might have 
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enjoyed scalping nearly twenty years before. So “‘Garfield”’ 
it was. 

There was always a cargo to be had from the River Plate 
ports to Brazil, and with one of these we’ made Maceio and 
from there loaded sugar for New York. There was a close 
connection between the trades in the doldrums which 
enabled us to make the run in nineteen days, which excited 
press comment. After getting her nose into the northeast 
trades, the Aquidneck just boiled along with channels in the 
water, reeling off 350 miles a day while it held good. It was 
all she could stand under royals, with the wind abeam, and 
she flew. 

On the next voyage home, and on striking the Gulf 
Stream, the Aquidneck did not have the luck of her previous 
passage. On looking aloft one morning it was found that the 
mainmast head had carried away just above the eyes of the 
rigging, and that it was left swaying, with the heel of the top- 
mast on the trestle trees. The only thing to do was to wear 
ship and bring the whole thing down by the run. The main- 
sail was hauled up and all hands mustered aft on the main 
braces. The helm was then put aweather and, as the head 
swung off and the yards squared, down came the whole 
business, crashing in a heap into the waist and over the star- 
board rail. The snapping of the falling mass of spars was 
terrific. The only thing comparable to it would have been the 
grounding of the vessel on a hard sand bar in a heavy sea 
with all standing. The wreckage was all saved and taken 
aboard, leaving us the foresail, foretopsail, fore topmast 
staysail, jib and spanker under which to work the vessel into 
port. The mizzen topmast and fore to’gallantmast went in 
the partial dismasting. 

Then began a real battle with wind and sea. For ten days 
the gale alternated between sou’west and nor’east or nor’- 
west. When it was fair a gain could be made, only to be lost 
when the wind shifted, for there was not canvas left on to 
forereach into a heavy sea and hold our own until it became 
fair again. One night, after reefing the foretopsail, we found 
that one of our number was missing, Olaf, a young Nor- 
wegian who had shipped in Pernambuco. The last seen of 
him was in the ratlines coming down on deck. Our condition 
was dismal enough without having a shipmate vanish in 
the gloom. 

On the tenth day of the struggle and when the wind 
happened to be fair, a seagoing tug from Delaware Break- 
water, out looking for lame ducks after the blow, hove in 
sight. We must have looked helpless to her skipper for his 
first figure on a tow to New York sounded very much like 
salvage. The Aquidneck shot back with an indifferent offer 
which made the tug skipper give a twirl to his wheel, and a 
vigorous jingle on his engine room bell. He was nearly out of 
sight when he turned and ranged alongside again and hailed, 
“Cap, I’ve got to go into New York anyway, and I will take 
you in for about the price of the coal.’’ As this proved to be 
better than splitting the difference, we took the towline 
aboard. There was no sooner a strain on it, and our sails 
stowed, when it screeched again out of the northwest. 

It was a happy crew next morning that saw Sandy Hook 
abeam, and by noon the Aquidneck was tied up at Pierre- 
pont Stores, in Brooklyn. Just after the lines were passed, the 
second mate, who was a superstitious man and alone on deck 
at the time, was nearly scared out of his boots by an appari- 
tion which rose up before him out of the lazarette hatch. It 
was the long lost Olaf, who had stowed away in the hold, in 
terror on the stormy night when we all thought he had gone 
over the side. He had been living on sugar for those ten 
days we were mourning his supposed fate. 

The following spring the Aquidneck was ready for sea 
again with a new mainmast made and fitted in South 
Brooklyn. My father spent the winter in Boston, from 
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whence a report came which in my hearing was commented 
upon by the rather loquacious spouse of a sea captain friend. 

“Why, Captain, you don’t mean to say you are going to 
be married?” 

“Why not?” 

‘“Why, your ship is dismasted.” 

‘Well that is no reason why J should be dismasted, is it?”’ 

Neither was it. Before sailing for South America this time, 
my father married Miss Henrietta Elliott of Port George, 
N.S. She came to sea in the Aquidneck, bringing with her my 
little brother Garfield. Ben and Jessie stayed with one of my 
father's sisters in Natick, Mass., where they went to school. 
I was kept on the vessel and was signed on as mate. And 
that is how I became a sailor. 

The Aquidneck went to sea, bound for Montevideo, on the 
left semi-circle of a hurricane, which, with its center well out 
on the Atlantic, was past the danger point. Its position was 
proved by the northwest gale which was blowing, and which 
the Captain purposed to use as a good, fair wind for the 
start of the voyage. The glass was rising, but a heavy sea 
was still running as we made our offing and began scudding 
on our course under nothing but a reefed foresail. With a 
tight ship, all would have been well. But some seams in the 
decks which had been improperly caulked, broke open while 
she was running before the heavy following sea which 
tumbled over both rails and flooded the main deck as she 
bowled along. The water began to gain on the pumps which 
were kept constantly going for thirty-six hours. That was a 
desperate sensation, that feeling of the ship sinking under 
you no matter how hard brawny arms worked the pump 
brakes. It was like pumping the Atlantic Ocean through the 
ship. The sounding pipe at last showed six feet which meant 
that the hold was just half filled with the sea water we were 
battling against. The long roaring seas, which at first 
tumbled over the rails only now began to tumble over the 
stern instead, showing that the vessel was beginning to 
become “‘logey”’ and lose her buoyancy. Next would be loss 
of stability, then it would be cut away to keep the hull up- 
right in the water for, being loaded with case oil, and no 
ballast, we knew that it would be physically impossible to 
sink. While we were still pumping, and while the steward 
was provisioning the boats, ready to abandon ship, the leak 
was discovered along the break of the poop and the main 
deck. Working in the water, which roared about our ears, we 
plugged the gaping seam with strands of rope. Then the 
pumps began to gain. To make things better, we rapidly ran 
out of the hurricane and into normal weather, where all our 
troubles were forgotten. That is the way with a sailor; it 
would never do if he took to heart all of the jams he ever got 
into. 

Having discharged at Montevideo, and salved a cargo of 
Bordeaux wine from a scuttled Spanish brig further up the 
river, and which was consigned to Rosario, a cargo of baled 
hay was next loaded for Rio. 

Owing to an epidemic of cholera which was then raging in 
the Argentine, this charter proved to be subject to fluctuat- 
ing quarantine restrictions which were to prove disastrous. 
On sailing, it was found that instead of going to Rio, accord. 
ing to the charter, the vessel was ordered by the Brazilian con- 
sul to Ilha Grande, the quarantine station of Brazil, there to 
be disinfected and to discharge her cargo in quarantine. 

We arrived at Ilha Grande, our destination, on January 
7th, 1887, and came to anchor within musket range of the 
guardship, which happened to be the Aquidaban commanded 
by Captain Mello. (This was the same Mello, with the same 
Aquidaban who took part in the Brazilian rebellion, some 
years later, when the Captain was after him “with dyna- 
mite this time, instead of hay.) The Agquidneck found 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“Banshee” Wins 


Eastern [rials 


Commodore Farley’s Model 
Defeats Eight International 


Class A Sloops at Boston 


“Yankee II,” W. J. Bithell, 
owner, was runner-up in the 
championship races. Here she is 
running down the “Pool” recently 
constructed on the Charles River. 
Later at Detroit this boat won the 
national title and the right to com- 
pete in England. 


Yacht Championship was sailed under varied con- 
ditions June 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

The Boston Model Yacht Club conducted the races in 
which nine Class A sloops were entered. The boats from the 
local club were: Banshee, Commodore Charles H. Farley, a 
new boat designed by F. L. Pigeon; Yankee IJ, Wm. G. 
Bithell, a new model designed by Harry E. Richardson; 
Nymph, Frederick C. Simpson, designed by F. L. Pigeon; 
and Westward VII, F. L. Pigeon, a new boat designed by the 
owner. 

From New York waters came: Polka Dot IV, Gordon 
Curry, Prospect Park M.Y.C., Brooklyn, N. Y., designed 
by E. A. Bull; Eagle IJ, Albert Lanzer, Prospect Park 
M.Y.C., designed by the owner; June JJ, Commodore 
John Erickson, Mill Pond M.Y.C., Port Washington, N. Y., 
designed by the owner; Harriette III, George Wood, Mill 
Pond M.Y.C., designed by Erickson and Lawrence; and 
Sea Faun II, Clarence O. Brooke, Rensselaer, N. Y., 
designed by the owner. 

Joseph Perroni of Brooklyn, N. Y., was “ Officer of the 
Day,” the model yachting equivalent of Chairman of the 
Regatta Committee. John Black of Boston was his assistant. 
In addition there were two scorers, Daniel Manning, the 
starter, and three umpires on each side of the ‘‘ Pool.”’ 

The models sailed in pairs, as is usual, one boat drawing a 
bye each race. In spite of resails necessary when the 45-pound 
sloops occasionally fouled each other it was possible to com- 
plete a “‘round robin” in half a day. A single race consists of 
two heats, a windward board and a leeward board. The 
method of scoring gives more points to the winner of a beat 
than to the winner of a reach or run. 

Saturday’s racing started with a smart breeze and some 
of the models, pulled along by 2000 square inch parachute 
spinnakers, made the 1000-foot run in 3% minutes. That is 
over three miles per hour which is fast for 80-inch boats. A 
day’s racing means eight to ten miles of foot work up and 
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down the sides of the pool for the skippers, mates and even 
the officials. 

The second round was not completed until 7:30 p. m. 
after some close racing, particularly between Yankee I] 
and Banshee which early showed their superiority to the 
other contestants. The former had 77 points, three more 
than the Farley sloop, having beaten her by a bare six 
inches in one exciting run. 

Sunday brought light airs and a thundersquall but late in 
the afternoon a round was sailed which brought Yankee I] 
and Banshee together at 103 points. Nymph had 80; Polka 
Dot IV, 77; Westward VII, 74; June II, 67; Harriette, 66; 
Eagle II, 65; and Sea Faun IT, 40. 

The six high scorers sailed three final rounds on Monday, 
with Harriette substituted in place of June IJ. Wind condi- 
tions were ideal, a 15 to 20 mile SW wind blowing straight 
down the Pool. 

Commodore Farley managed to sail Banshee into a four 
point lead for the title, a narrow margin after so much rac- 
ing. Nymph had to beat the fast Yankee in the last heat to 
gain third place over the first New York boat, Polka Dot IV, 
well sailed by Gordon Curry with his father as mate. Fred 
Pigeon’s new model failed to show expected form and dropped 
back still farther, putting the veteran skipper out of the 
National Championship for the first time in eleven years. 
He had, however the satisfaction of being the designer of the 
first and third boats. 

The final standing was as follows: 

IS dik vnse adic s 157....Charles H. Farley, owner 
Yankee IT.........153....William J. Bithell 


Nymph...........119.... Frederick C. Simpson 
Polka Dot IV...... 117... .Gordon L. Curry 
Harriette III....... 95....George Wood 
Westward VII..... 87....Fred L. Pigeon 


The first three boats will meet the best three models from 
the West at Detroit where the National Championship will 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Yacht Racing in 
Yokohama 


By 


GORDON BELL 


Racing in the new one-design class is keen and mark boats are rounded close aboard 


leads to a class of one-designs, and at Yokohama, 

Japan, this has proved no exception. After a few 
somnolent years following the great earthquake of 1923, 
which destroyed the yacht club and the few boats that were 
not abandoned during the war, the urge to sail culminated in 
the introduction of dinghies. Views as to the ideal boat dif- 
fered, and as the fleet grew, handicaps did likewise, when all 
and sundry could be gathered together for a race. Eventu- 
ally, the yacht club was revived and about thirty boats were 
registered. 

Owing to the unfavorable combination of shoal water and 
fresh winds, the progress of the ordinary dinghy in windward 
work was painfully slow and provoking. The day came, 
therefore, when one of the keenest and best sailors of the 
club rebelled. He took paper, pencil and splines and launched 
what has proved to be a successful little 18-footer. She was 
“‘something different’ and lost much of her resemblance to a 
dinghy. She had a fine entrance, slack bilges, a heavy loaded 
centerboard and high Marconi or Bermuda rig. When she 
faced the short steep seas, there was no hiatus. She slid 
through them and carried on, sailing almost into the eye of 
the wind. The exasperating sensation of a light hull pounding 
waves had gone, and sheets could be trimmed in flat. Envious 
eyes followed her around the bay, and gradually more were 
built. The old, flat bottomed, hard bilged dinghies dis- 
appeared. There is now a fleet of eleven, with sleek hulls 
covered with the best grade of enamels of various hues, and 
the racing is terribly keen. 

A few particulars as to dimensions might be of interest. 
The boats are decked in, with open cockpits. The length 
over all is 18’ and 17’ 934”’ on the water line. Beam on deck 
is 6’ 6’’, and on the water line 5’ 4’’. Depth is 1’, with 1’ 2” 
freeboard. The rudder is the hinged type, and the center- 
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board is half-inch iron plate inlaid with lead and, strange 
to say, galvanic action has not been noticeable. They are 
strongly built, with oak frames and cedar planking, the gar- 
board strake and keel being of East India red sandalwood. 
It was due to this that the ravages of the teredo were de- 
feated. Burma teak was first tried, but it suecumbed in two 
years. An experiment with red sandalwood was tried by 
leaving a plank submerged for two years. It came up un- 
touched. The teredo, and even barnacles, had left it alone, 
and it had absorbed little water. 

The rig consists of jib and mainsail only, with a total of 
223 square feet. Wire lead line has been used for rigging and 

(Continued on page 103) 





The Yokohama One-Designs are handsome and 

lively craft, with modern sail plan and rigging. Be- 

low. The lines show a model with great speed 
possibilities 
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“The Cook Always 


Gets Seasick” 


By 


ERIC DEVINE 


so before the start of a Bermuda Race has heard 

the expression used above. In fact, whenever the 
skipper is looking around for an extra hand to do the cooking 
— whether it is an extended cruise that is in the making or 
an ocean race that is about to begin — you will probably 
hear someone remark, ‘‘ What’s the difference? The cook 
always gets seasick, anyway.” The galley, it seems, with 
all of its appurtenances, including the chef, is generally 
considered one of the necessary evils. “‘Just throw on some 
grub, and we’ll make out some way.” 

Many of your skippers are brawny men who, on land, eat 
much more than they need, but when they set off to sea they 
tend to fill the galley with an indiscriminate array of stuff 
that wouldn’t feed a Sunday School picnic. Although the 
managing of a boat for days on end is probably the best 
sport known to man, it is not exactly what one would call a 
picnic, and picnic food will never suffice. Nowhere in this 
life is the necessity for good food more strongly in evidence 
than on a small boat that is going somewhere. At the end of a 
long, squally watch in the middle of the night, when every 
article of clothing blends with the other in a cold, spongy 
mass, and when the hands — soaked through these many 
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hours — resemble a wrinkled and wizened piece of old 
leather — it is then that one should be able to go below and 
find things in the galley to revive the body and raise the 
morale. It is at such a time that a good cup of coffee, or a 
good bowl of soup, can accomplish great things. 

Alas, you will say, but the cook always gets seasick. As- 
sume, if you will, that as soon as the ship had cleared the last 
sea buoy and your navigator has scowled over the charts 
and set his course — assume that at this first touch of the 
real power and motion of the open water that your cook, in 
the parlance of today, goes “‘berserk.”’ The job, then, is to 
stow him away, preferably in a remote berth so that his ap- 
pearance won’t suggest the idea to others. Then go to the 
galley, for men must eat and somebody must cook. But be- 
fore anyone can really cook, stores must be obtained. 
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And it is in this simple matter of provisioning that the 
major mistakes are made. Perhaps it sounds fatuous to 
point out the fact that buying food for a ship is something 
quite different from stocking a kitchen on land. Yet, ap- 
parently, many skippers do not worry much about this 
matter. 

The first consideration in making your selection is food 
that will keep. This problem of the preservation of food- 
stuffs has been with us since history began. It has always 
been necessary, as the phrase has it, ‘‘to put the July or- 
chard into the January larder.’’ Meats and fish have been 
dried, smoked, and salted for centuries. Early pastoral man 
preserved milk in the form of cheese and butter. It was also 
this man who made one of the truly important discoveries of 
history, when, in experimenting with various processes for 
the preservation of grapes, he found that the juice could be 
extracted and saved, and that said juice was delicious and 
improved with age. 

Nicholas Appert, a Frenchman, will go down in history as 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race, and par- 
ticularly that portion of the race that spends much time at 
sea. After many years of experiment, he discovered, in 1810, 
the principle of preserving foods through sterilization by 
heat in hermetically sealed containers. His methods were so 
simple and yet so effective that present day practices are 
virtually the same as those discovered by him. 

This bit of historical data is mentioned only to emphasize 
the importance of canned stores for boats, and to stress the 
fact that every known kind of food is now available in either 
glass jars or tins. It is, then, either laziness or carelessness 
that will permit a cruise or a deep sea race to be made more 
uncomfortable than necessary by failure to select proper 
food stuffs. A few rules regarding the job of provisioning 
might not be amiss. 

It is well to remember that other foods are available in 
cans besides beans, corn willy and soup. Before buying the 
stores, have your grocer make a list of preserved foods; 
you ll be amazed at the assortment, and your crew — on the 
next voyage — will be a happier one. 

Buy many different kinds of canned vegetables. They are 
always handy for soups, stews, or for serving with a meat 
dish. 

Of course, there’s corn willy; but you can also buy hash, 
beef, ham, chicken, tongue, lamb stew, beef stew — to men- 
tion a few available in the tinned meat group that will help 
give variety. Several different kinds of fish also give the cook 
something on which to use his imagination. And on cold 
nights a big pot of chili, served up with tamales — both can 
be had in tins — goes well. 

The galley slave should not overlook another item which 
will lighten his labors. Several brands of dry cereals are now 
packed in moisture proof cartons. These can be served 
instantly and will take the edge off the strongest appetite. 
They are a boon not only at breakfast, but as a means of 
satisfying between meal ice box raiders. 
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Most men want what they call good, substantial food. 
This classification usually excludes anything bordering on 
the elaborate. Desserts are usually looked upon as fancy 
fare. But it is well to remember that sugar is converted into 
energy more quickly than any other food, and that a good 
dessert often takes the curse off an otherwise ordinary or 
dull meal. 

Again, the grocer can help you in making up a good list of 
such foods in containers. For instance, pie; that interesting 
possibility is fairly easy to prepare on board a small boat if 
there is either a Shipmate type of stove or a portable oven 
handy. The only slip-up possible in pie making is in the 
preparation of the crust. But nowadays pie crust can be 
bought in tins and it is very good crust indeed. 

Numerous fruits are, of course, convenient for desserts 
and in recent years manufacturers have produced a good 
variety of canned puddings. 

That staff of life item, bread, is often difficult to handle. 
For ship s stores, it is best to get it unsliced, and it is advis- 
able to allow the bread to remain in its waxed wrapper and 
to stow it in a dry place. 

But if you re to be out more than a week, some provision 
must be made for the manufacture of bread on board. Here, 
again, the can-makers come in for praise. It is now possible 
to buy tinned biscuit dough, cut in round, flat portions, 
ready for the oven. The results are surprising. Corn bread is 
easily made, and pancakes, as a substitute for bread, are al- 
ways welcome. Drop a well-beaten egg into each batch of 
prepared pancake flour for better results. And, by the way, 
if your eggs sink in salt water, they are fresh. This test 
has been in use among sea cooks for many years and is 
authentic. 

As an illustration of a good meal obtained principally 
from cans, consider this one which was served at sea on a 
34-footer by a cook who was not sick, and which was pre- 
pared on a two hole coal-burning stove with an oven: 

A half dozen medium sized potatoes were peeled and set to 
boil. When they were half done, about half a pound of onions 
was added to the potatoes and a little more than enough 
water to cover the whole left in the pot. In a few minutes 
three cans of beef stew were added to this, together with 
three bullion cubes, a bit of flour for thickening the gravy, 
and some salt. This simmered away for about ten more 
minutes and was served up in man-size soup bowls. While 
this stew was in the making, two pans of biscuits from cans 
had been baking in the oven. These, with butter, jam and 
honey to go with them, came along with the stew, and the 
whole business was consumed by four men with great 
avidity. 

Of course, there was coffee. And while we are on the sub- 
ject, it is well to say a word about this nectar — the most 
delectable vegetable broth of all. When buying coffee for the 
galley, it is always best to get ground coffee in sealed cans. 
Moist, salty air does strange things to coffee if it is otherwise 
packed. 

The simplest, the quickest, and — what is most important 
— the surest way to make good coffee is by the drip method. 
There is no chance of going astray if this method is used. 
And, when you search about for a drip coffee pot, don’t be 
“taken in” by the typical department store hardware sales- 
man who will try to sell you a fancy dripper. The simplest 
variety is the best, and also the cheapest. Every galley 
should have one. 

At the end of this meal, of course, there was a dessert with 
which to consume the remainder of the coffee. A fig pudding, 
still in the can, had been set into a pot of boiling water and 
allowed to heat up a bit. A can of preserved figs were served 
with it as a sauce, and all hands seemed to enjoy the dish a 
great deal. 
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Pamlico Sound Soup 

This dish actually ‘“happened,’’ and it shows the way in 
which the alert sea cook can conserve food, using such left- 
overs as ie happens to find. 

In the ice box there were some peas, carrots and potatoes, 
all left-overs from another meal. There were also about a 
dozen pieces of okra. These were sliced and tossed into a fry- 
ing pan with butter, and allowed to sizzle slowly for a few 
minutes. Two cans of beef broth were dumped into a big 
pot and heated. Into this was placed the okra — juice, butter 
and all. The left-over peas, potatoes and carrots were then 
added. While this was simmering, the trusty old can-opener 
(always have a good one handy) was busy with two cans of 
thick pea soup. These were added, together with a cupful of 
canned milk (another boon to the galley slave). The whole 
was allowed to heat well. Before it was poured, a slice of 
lemon, about the size of a half dollar, was put into each bowl. 
Heavy crackers which had been toasting in the oven were 
served with the soup. After this, the mate actually offered 
to wash the dishes. 

To avoid the impression that this article is a dissertation 
on the use of canned foods, it becomes necessary to intro- 
duce a recipe which speaks of food not from a can, but which, 
nevertheless, is convenient for the sea cook. 

We refer to ham. This juicy and savory quarter has been 
extolled by men of such renown as Charles Lamb, and is 
probably one of the most extraordinary morsels that has 
ever excited the palate of a hungry man. There are, of course, 
good hams and very bad ones. There is only one ‘‘genuine’”’ 
variety. It comes from a comparatively skinny, long-legged, 
nomadic beast that inhabits the peanut patches and acorn 
groves of Virginia and North Carolina. He hustles from 
necessity ; he is rather wild, his shanks are long — his meat 
is the best. The connoisseur of ham can tell a good ham blind- 
folded. 

It was not unnatural, then, as we idled on up towards 
Norfolk, that the mate should think about one of Virginia’s 
important contributions to life — ham. And we conveniently 
moored in a slip in the heart of Norfolk where a few minutes’ 
walk brought us to the markets. There, in a warehouse, we 
found thousands of hams — shoulders, sides of bacon, all 
of them black and crusty-looking from the long and de- 
tailed hickory-smoking and curing process. Cured in this 
manner, it will keep indefinitely. Some of the hams in this 
warehouse were more than a year old. Any meat preserved 
for such a time — improving while it aged — is naturally 
ideal for the ship’s galley. And we bought several. 

Everyone who is at all interested in cooking has a pet 
recipe for ham. The following one may not be the best, but 
it is good; it is also simple, and easily managed on board a 
small boat. 

When the ugly, dark-hued ham is unwrapped, den t 
worry about the presence of mold. That is just one of 
Nature's little ways of telling you that the ham has aged 
enough. Scrape off the mold with a knife and rub the entire 
piece clean with a cloth. Then soak the ham in water, and 
forget it for at least 36 hours, or even 48. Drain off the water, 
cover, and put the meat on the stove to boil, adding about a 
teacup of vinegar to the new water. The boiling should be 
brisk, and will require several hours, depending upon the size 
of your ham. When it is possible to pull the skin from the 
ham without the use of any tools, you may be sure it has 
boiled enough. 

Remove the pot from the stove and allow the ham to re- 
main in the water until time for baking. Then remove from 
the water. Unless Huey Long is present with a loaf of corn 
bread, it will be best to throw the thick, greasy pot-likker 
over the side. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Starlight” 


Albert B. Fay, Houston, Texas, owns this new cutter 

designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by 

Hodgdon Bros. of East Boothbay, Me. She is 44’ over 

all and has generous accommodations as shown in the 

picture of the main cabin. Her plans were published 
in April, 1935, YACHTING 









M. Rosenfeld 
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Racing News of the Month 


St. Paul’s Wins Interscholastic 


IXTY-NINE ardent young sailors 

from twenty-three preparatory in- 
stitutions of learning, sailed in the sixth 
Interscholastic Championship held the 
last week in June at Marion, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Beverly 
Yacht Club. Tabor Academy, of Ma- 
rion, acted as host. It was the largest 
event of its kind ever held in the 
country along the lines inaugurated 
fourteen years ago in the junior cham- 
pionship as a sort of yachting tour- 
nament to test comparative _ skill, 
seamanship, knowledge of racing rules. 

A crew from St. Paul’s School, of 
Concord, N. H., skippered by James E. 
Rousmaniere, of the Cold Spring Har- 
bor Beach Club, with Jonathan S&S. 
Raymond, Jr., and Clement Kite as 
crew, gained for their school a year’s 
possession of the beautiful Clifford D. 
Mallory Trophy, and received half 
models of the Herreshoff 15-footers as 
individual prizes. A silver plaque was 
awarded to the Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn., as second prize, the 
crew being Fred Zimmerman, of Baby- 
lon, N. Y., Captain; Clinton Rossiter, 
3rd, and Richard Deming. 

Commodore Mallory was on hand 
all four days and turned his new motor 
sailer, Bonnie Dundee II, into a floating 
gallery for the cheering section, made 
up mostly of parents and teachers. 

The race committee, composed of 
Commodore Robert W. Cumming, Stu- 
art L. Bullivant, Paul Burdett and 
Frank B. Jewett, had several knotty 
protest problems, one of which, between 
Andover and Governor Dummer, might 
have been appealed. The episode took 
place in the second of the three final 
races, after Andover had won the first 
with Governor Dummer second. The 
two naturally went into a clinch in the 
second stanza, with the Governor 


The finish of the final race, which started with the two leading crews tied and two others close up 


—_ 


The crew from St. Paul’s, 
winners of the Interscholas- 
tic Series sailed at Marion, 
Mass. Left to right, Jona- 
than S. Raymond, Jr., 
James E. Rousmaniere, 
Captain, and Clement Kite 


Dummer crew, skippered by Benjamin 
Smith of Gloucester, who won the 
Prince of Wales Cup last year, taking 
the start from P. Loring Reed, Jr., 
skipper of the Andover Academy crew. 
On the beat to the first mark in a mod- 
erate breeze Andover was going or had 
gone through Dummer’s lee, but could 
not fetch the buoy without luffing. The 
Governor Dummer boat was on the 
Andover boat’s weather quarter, with 
both on the starboard tack, when An- 
dover luffed and Governor Dummer 
refused to respond. There was no 
contact between the boats but Andover 
hit the buoy. Both came in with red 
rags flying and after a long hearing 
Governor Dummer was disqualified. 
Had a starboard tack protest against 
the Westminster crew in the last race 


(which that school won) been allowed, . 


the first protest would have gone to the 
North American Y. R. U. as affecting 
the award of second prize. 

The preliminaries were sailed in 
three divisions, two with eight and one 
with seven schools, three races each, 
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with three to qualify for the finals. 
Minor accidents in a stiff breeze, calms 
and thunder showers marked the first 
two days, after which the Buzzard’s 
Bay sou’wester settled down to busi- 
ness and held as steady as a trade wind. 
The finals were reached on the fourth 
day, June 27th, one race being over a 
seven-mile elongated triangle and the 
other two on four-mile windward and 
leeward courses. In all the races, crews 
shifted yachts after each heat. 

Andover won the first final, leading 
practically from the start although 
closely pressed at times by Governor 
Dummer. Noble & Greenough was 
third, St. Paul’s fourth, Westminster 
fifth, Loomis sixth, Tabor seventh, 
St. George’s eighth and Avon Old 
Farms ninth. 

While Andover and Dummer were 
scrapping for places and points from 
the very start of the second event, St. 
Paul’s, after taking the lead near the 
weather mark, led Avon Old Farms at 
the finish by eleven seconds, Westminster 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Nantucket Race Goes to “Edlu” 


HE 1934 Bermuda Race winner, 

Edlu, owned by Rudolph J. Schae- 
fer, won the longest race of the year in 
American waters when she beat Teal by 
the narrow margin of 16 minutes and 8 
seconds after 394 miles of sailing in light 
to moderate weather. The course took 
the five starters from Hicks Ledge, off 
New Rochelle, to Nantucket Shoals 
Lightship and return. 

The veteran long distance racer Teal, 
chartered by George N. Wallace, led 
over the line in the light easterly at the 
start but was passed in the windward 
work by the new cutter Starlight, owned 
by Albert B. Fay, Houston, Tex., and 
sailed by Olin Stephens, her designer. 
The sloop Vega, Harvey Conover, and 
the gaff-rigged yawl 2d Souvenir, from 
Atlantic City, followed. Edlu, with 
Robert N. Bavier in command, was late 
at the start and made slow going under 
the Connecticut shore. As the boats 
worked out into open water beyond 
Block Island, Teal had a good lead over 
Starlight, but Edlu was coming up and 
passed the smaller cutter some time 
before they rounded the lightship. Tea! 
made the outward bound trip in thirty- 
six hours and led the cutters by over 
three hours. It took the green Alden 
schooner the same length of time to sail 
home but, while she dropped Starlight 
steadily, Hdlu crept up and was only 
thirty-nine minutes astern at the finish. 
This gave first place on corrected time 
to the white cutter and her owner, the 
Commodore of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club. 

Through a measurer’s error the Teal 
was first announced the winner and it 
was a blow to her crew to find the ad- 
justed handicap set the boat back, for 
they had sailed a good race. Third place 
went to Starlight which finished nine 
hours behind the leader; corrected time 





Egan Photo Service 
One of the new one-design class of 30-foot 
sloops for the Tarratine Y. C., Dark Harbor, 
Maine. Seven of these were built by Lawley 

from designs by Sparkman & Stephens 
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Photo M. Rosenfeld 


Start of the 394-mile New Rochelle-Nantucket Lightship Race. Commodore 
R. J. Schaefer's “Edlu” (winner) at left, “Vega” and “ Starlight” 


changed this to five hours. The other 
two entries dropped out. 

The race drew fewer starters than it 
deserved but the quality was good and 
the course was interesting. Under the 
trying conditions it was a fine test of 
perseverance and seamanship won by 
a first-class boat. 


+ + + 


Lake Michigan Y.A. Regatta 


HE ANNUAL regatta of the Lake 

Michigan Yachting Association was 
sailed at Milwaukee on June 29th, after 
being held two years at Chicago. The 
fleet of 22 sailing yachts that came up 
from Chicago was less than had been 
anticipated, but since the Milwaukee 
fleet increased the number to 40, com- 
petition was not lacking. 

The schooner Elizabeth, owned by 
Lynn A. Williams of Chicago, left Class 
A cruisers behind on the first leg of the 
12-mile triangular course. Bruno Nord- 
berg’s schooner Clio of Milwaukee was 
second. 

Sporting a new quadrilateral jib, 
Robert P. Benedict’s cutter Valkyrie, of 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club, Chicago, 
finished first among the Class B cruisers. 
Auf Wiedersehn, Dr. William Redlich’s 
schooner, was runner up. 

The Milwaukee Yacht Club entry, 
Harry Sangor’s Seaward, captured the 
Class C cruising award. The yawl Guer- 
rilla, owned and sailed by Ross Lewis of 
the South Shore Yacht Club, was first 
across the finish line in the universal 
yawl and schooner division. Mervin 
Seymour’s /ris and Alex Dettlaff’s 
Stormy Petrel, both of the South Shore 
Yacht Club, Milwaukee, were first and 
second, respectively, in the Seawanhaka 
Class race. 

The prize for the best elapsed time 
over the course went to the Class P 
sloop Vagabond, owned by E. A. Purtell 
and E. B. Mason of Milwaukee. She 


also was the victor in the test for large 
Universal Class sloops. 

Preceding the regatta, sailing yachts 
coming from Chicago participated in 
the annual renewal of the George Owen 
Clinch Trophy race. The Elizabeth also 
won this 85-mile test, experiencing al- 
ternating spells of light wind and calm. 
The Dart-Conover syndicate Ten-Metre 
sloop Tar Baby arrived first in 24 hours, 
but corrected time enabled Elizabeth to 
win. The power boat event for the Ole 
Evinrude ‘Trophy went to Frank Bush’s 
Marjac of the Jackson Park Yacht Club. 
Foster Stanfield, piloting Solace [II of 
the South Shore Y. C., was second. 
Third was Devshire of the Chicago Y. C. 

J.J. FANTA 
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A New Kind of Cruiser Race 


IX motor boats raced in the cruiser 

division of the N. Y. A. C. Block 
Island Race under the new predicted- 
log handicap system. The winner was 
Danell, Commodore Daniel F. B. 
Hickey, Stamford, Conn., a forty-five 
foot Dawn. With the calculations of her 
skipper and Harry Jackson, she finished 
with a total difference between actual 
and predicted time of only twelve 
minutes at the seven control points. 

The awards were made on the basis 
of the difference between the figures 
determined beforehand and the actual 
time of passing Matinicock, Old Field 
Point, etc. as determined by a neutral 
observer aboard each boat. 

Second place went to Waljean, Com- 
modore A. L. Wethen of the Milford 
Yacht Club, with a log difference of 
fourteen minutes. Behind her came the 
winner of this race for the last three 
years, Wahneta, Dr. Geo. R. Rice, 
twenty-one minutes error. Half of the 
skippers brought their boats to the end 
of the 100-mile run within a minute of 
9 o’clock, the agreed time for the finish. 
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Yale Dethrones Rutgers as College 
Outboard Champion 


ALE, which lost the intercollegiate 

outboard motor boat team cham- 
pionship in 1933 to Rutgers, winner for 
two years, regained the title on Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., June 
29th-30th. The two-man team of Paul 
B. Sawyer, Jr., of Pocono Lake, Pa., and 
Bedford Davie, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
rolled up 4,242 points in record-break- 
ing competition. Rutgers, the runner- 
up, had 4,084. 

Samuel H. Crooks, Rutgers captain, 
took the individual high point trophy in 
the college section with a total of 3,169 
points. He won the championship in 
1933, was runner-up a year ago, and did 
a remarkably fine piece of driving to 
earn his second leg on the William T. 
Crawford ‘Trophy and outright posses- 
sion of the silver cup presented by the 
retiring commodore of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Outboard Association, 
Roger §S. Firestone, Princeton ’35. 
Crooks drove in every one of the twelve 
heats in the college division, finished all 
of them and, although he did not win a 
single class championship, scored three 
seconds and a third in four final reckon- 
ings. 

In the interscholastic section, Clinton 
R. Ferguson, of Tabor Academy, Mar- 
ion, Mass., beat Gar Wood, Jr., of 
Algonac, Mich., High School, the de- 
fender, in a close tussle for the Lambda 
Chi Alpha and Lewis G. Carlisle Tro- 
phies, emblems of the national school 
championship. Ferguson, runner-up to 
Wood in 1934, equalled Crooks’s win- 
ning total, taking first place in Class B, 
second to Wood in Class A and second 
to James W. Mullen, II, of St. Christo- 
pher’s School, Richmond, Va., in Class 
C. The prize in Class F went to Joe 
Clark, III, a teammate of young Wood. 
The red-headed son of the “Silver Fox 
of Algonac” ran second to Clark in 
Class F and lost a chance to wipe out 
Ferguson’s lead in points by breaking 
down in the first heat. He finished with 
3,094 points. 

The regatta, the sixth conducted by 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard 
Association, attracted an entry of 51 
drivers — 24 in the college group, 21 in 
the scholastic division and six in the 
alumni race. These figures do not in- 
clude the five competitors in the Proud 
Papas’ race, a contest limited to parents 
of boys or girls who competed in the 
regular events. 

The Proud Papa champion of 1935 is 
Stanley W. Ferguson, commodore of the 
Central New England Regatta Associa- 


The Class M yachts 
**Prestige’’ and 
‘*Windward’”’ at 
Larchmont during 
Race Week 


tion, co-sponsor of the regatta. Paul W. 
Hyatt, Williams ’25, won the alumni 
contest. Both events were run in bor- 
rowed Midget outfits. Miss Mollie 
Tyson, of Springfield Township High 
School, Chestnut Hill, Pa., won the 
Midget invitation race. 
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William J. Strawbridge’s new Twelve- 
Metre “Mitena” sailing her trials off her 
builder’s yard, Bristol 


The college boys broke five-mile com- 
petitive records in Classes A and B, the 
schoolboys displaced their Class A and 
C marks and Hyatt established a new 
world record for Midgets. In one-mile 
time trials the drivers succeeded in 
setting up new world marks for Midgets, 
Class A and Class C. 


At the annual prize presentation 












“Mitena’s” deck fit- 
tings are an inter- 
esting development. 
Designed by L. 
Francis Herreshoff 


-* 

dinner after the regatta, Paul Sawyer 
was elected commodore of the E. I. O. A. 
for 1935-36. Other officers chosen were: 
Crawford R. Ferguson, Dartmouth, 
vice commodore; Thomas Tyson, Stev- 
ens Tech, rear commodore; Jameson 
Bond, Union, fleet captain; Rowan D. 
Spraker, Cornell, secretary, and Rust 
Heinz, Westlawn School of Naval 
Architecture, treasurer. 

A summary of the results: 


College Division 

Class A—won by Thomas Tyson, 
Stevens Tech. Speed, 40.595 m.p.h. 
(new college record). Team cham- 
pion, Stevens Tech. 

Class B— won by Al Deemer, Duke. 
Speed, 43 m.p.h. (new college record 
made by Bedford Davie, Yale). Team 
champion, Rutgers. 

Class C — won by Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 
Yale. Speed, 46.035 m.p.h. Team 
champion, Yale. 

Class F — won by Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 
Yale. Speed, 45.965 m.p.h. Team 
champion, Yale. 

Final team standing: Yale, 4,242; 
Rutgers, 4,084; Dartmouth, 1,283; 
Stevens Tech, 1,200; Duke, 1,100. 

Final individual standing: Crooks, Rut- 
gers, 3,169; Sawyer, Yale, 2,569; 
Davie, Yale, 1,942. 


School Division 


Class A—won by Gar Wood, Jr., 
Algonac, Mich., H. 8. Speed, 49.853 
m.p.h. (new school record made by 
C. R. Ferguson, Tabor Academy). 

Class B — won by Clinton R. Ferguson, 
Tabor Academy. Speed, 42.333 m.p.h. 

Class C — won by James W. Mullen, II, 
St. Christopher’s School. Speed, 46.- 
488 m.p.h. (new school record made 
by Ferguson). 

Class F — won by Joe Clark, III, Al- 
gonac, Mich., H. S. Speed, 47.319 
m.p.h. made by Wood. 


World Mile Trial Records 


Midget — W. A. Quicksell, 2d, Potts- 
town Junior H. S., 31.58 m.p.h. 

Class A — Clinton R. Ferguson, Tabor 
Academy, 46.764 m.p.h. 

Class C — Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac High 
School, 54.804 m.p.h. 

E. B. Morris 
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Van S. Merle-Smith’s new Twelve-Metre 
Seven Seas” at Larchmont 


The Eastern Y.C. Cruise 


(oor WINDS, mostly astern each 
day, smooth seas, few mishaps 
and no protests, favored the two dozen 
yachts that made up the Eastern Yacht 
Club fleet in the club’s sixty-third 
annual cruise early in July. 

Famous yachts in half a dozen classes 
furnished competition in both the an- 
nual regatta, held for the first time in 
Buzzard’s Bay, on Independence Day, 
and in the four port to port runs that 
followed. From the rendezvous at Mar- 
ion the fleet visited Mattapoisett, Ed- 
gartown, Nantucket, Vineyard Haven, 
and disbanded a day ahead of schedule 
at Padanaram, a stiff northeaster 
cutting out visits to Block Island and 
Newport. The squadron in its five races 
covered 129 miles, only 24 of which were 
to windward. 

In the absence of Commodore Gerard 
B. Lambert, the fleet was under the 
command of Vice Commodore F. Haven 
Clark, while the able race committee 
was headed by J. Amory Jeffries. 

Whether the loose-footed mainsail 
which Prestige sported on the cruise, 
with a big parachute and a “Garbo” 
jib, was the contributing factor to her 
five wins over Andiamo is a question 
which perhaps the New York cruise will 
settle. Four years ago the old 50-footer 
had no difficulty in winning four 
straight races from Prestige in light 
weather contests and twice on the 
Eastern cruise this year, with her old 
mainsail, a double luff spinnaker and 
ordinary jib, she drew up on even terms 
with the Vanderbilt boat when the wind 
softened, to be speedily dropped when 


the breeze took on again. The Andiamo, 
however, now in her twenty-third 
season, split a mainsail the first day, and 
picked up a man overboard just as she 
was seemingly overhauling Prestige in 
the run to Nantucket. 

The principal honors on the Eastern 
cruise were captured by C. Raymond 
Hunt’s Class Q knockabout Hornet, 
which carried off the coveted fifty- 
year-old Puritan Cup and the sloop 
prize in the two squadron runs which 
followed. After Hornet’s departure for 
Marblehead, Prestige and Rear Com- 
modore Malcolm W. Greenough’s Lively 
Lady divided wins. 

In the schooner classes, Joseph V. 
Santry’s old Pleione, a sister to An- 
diamo, rerigged twelve years ago, won 
the Cleopatra’s Barge Cup, while on the 
runs Isaac B. Edmands’ Seawanhaka 
schooner Daiquiri took two, to one each 
by John Nichols Brown’s big Saraband 
and Rowe B. Metcalf’s Sachem. 

Charles L. Harding’s Anitra took 
four out of five races from Thomas N. 
Dabney’s Ptarmigan (formerly Sally 
Ann), in the Twelve-Metre Class; J. 
Lewis Stackpole’s Astra and C. Me- 
Gregory Wells’s Blue Goddess broke 
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“Seven Seas” at the yard of her builder, 

Henry B. Nevins, Inc. She is from designs 

by Clinton H. Crane. Below, a close start 
between the “Twelves” 
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even in the Ten-Metre Class after 
Parkman D. Howe’s Shawara had won 
one; and D. Spencer Berger’s Mandoo 
captured five races in the cruising divi- 
sion. 

Next year the Eastern will probably 
head once more for Maine. 

W. U. Swan 
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Whalers’ Race Won by “‘Belisarius” 


HE Fourth Annual Whalers’ Race 

of the New Bedford Yacht Club for 
the Commodore’s Trophy, a painting of 
the whaler Charles W. Morgan by Rear 
Commodore Frank Vining Smith, was 
sailed on June 15th by a fleet of fourteen 
yachts. 

The course took the fleet from the 
breakwater at Padanaram to Sow and 
Pigs off Cuttyhunk, around the buoy off 
Nomansland, thence around Block Is- 
land in either direction, and back to 
Padanaram, about 104 miles. 

The start was from anchor with sails 
in harbor furl and crews below decks. 
Belisarius, Carl Rockwell’s yawl, im- 
mediately stretched out a nice lead and 
led throughout, finishing almost five 
hours ahead of G. B. Hollister’s Chantey. 
A close race for third place was staged by 
H. B. Loder’s Sow’ Wester IT and Henry 
M. Devereux’s Pendragon; the latter 
led across the line by one minute and 
fifteen seconds but took fourth place on 
corrected time. 

A 30-knot southerly made it Gulf 
Stream weather off Cuttyhunk and 
Nomansland. During the afternoon, as 
the fleet reached over toward Block 
Island, the wind hauled northwest for a 
short time as a thunder squall made up 
over Point Judith. As darkness fell the 
breeze died rapidly and by midnight 
most of the boats were becalmed for a 
short time off the southern end of 
Block Island — some rounding it to 
starboard and some to port. Early 
Sunday morning the breeze dropped 
again and left the fleet practically 
becalmed. 

The results: 

El. Time Cor. Time 


Belisarius, C. Rockwell. ..21:09:40 21:09:40 
Chantey, G. B. Hollister. . .26:06:30 25:07:27 
Sou’ Wester IJ, H. B. Loder .28:17:30 26:40:44 
Pendragon, H. Devereux. .28:16:45 27:04:48 
Lark, D. C. Forbes... . ...29:37:28 28:28:52 
Land’s End, A. L. Loomis .30:27:10 28:44:11 
Escape, L. Howland . 82:15:30 30:27:04 
Reejack, E. Kelley, Jr... . .32:45:70 30:44:59 


W. H. pe Fontaine, Jr. 
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Stars Race on West Coast 


HERE is no stopping Harland F. 

(‘‘Hook’’) Beardslee and his Star 
Class international champion By-C 
this season. The young Newport Harbor 
wizard took the four-race series for the 
Santa Barbara Lipton Trophy, sailed at 
Santa Barbara July Ist to 4th, with his 
usual ease, after finishing fifth in the 
initial race, a drifting match. He took a 
second and then two firsts in the three 
final events to gather a point total of 
48\4, against 42 for his nearest com- 
petitor, Dr. Niels Martin, of Santa 
Barbara Y. C., with his defending Phar 
Lap. Winsor Soule’s Barby IT was third 
with 3414 points. 

Soule, who won the first race of the 
series, profited by the ill-luck of Glenn 
Waterhouse and his national mid- 
winter champion, Three Star Two of 
San Francisco. Waterhouse won the 
second race and then was forced out of 
the final when his jib halliard carried 
away. 

The Stars opened Santa Barbara’s 
annual Semena Nautica on the preced- 
ing week-end with a two-event team 
race for the new Sardonyx Bowl. The 
Santa Barbara team, of Phar Lap, 
Barby IT and Allan Cram’s Skipper IT, 
won with a point total of 4914; followed 
by Newport Harbor, with 45 points; 
San Francisco Bay, 4214; and Santa 
Monica Bay, 30. 

The Spalding Bowl, perpetual trophy 
for the annual closed class ocean race on 
July 3rd around Anacapa Island, 25 
miles offshore, was won by Edward 
Spalding’s new 55-foot schooner Emme- 
line. The Biltmore open trophy, for the 
same race, was taken by Matt Walsh’s 
little 27-foot sloop Common Sense V. 

Wa.po DRAKE 


+ + + 


Rochester Wins George Cup 


HE SIX-METRE Meteor, sailed 
by William P. Barrows, won the 
Silas R. George Cup for the Rochester 
Yacht Club, defeating Jack, the de- 
fender from the Cresent Y. C., Water- 





town, N. Y., and Mist representing 
the Royal Canadian Y. C. in a three- 
race series ending July 17th off Roch- 
ester, N. Y. All three sloops were de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 
and were first seen on Long Island 
Sound. 

Barrows sailed with great skill, tak- 
ing two firsts and a second. The other 
two boats were tied for points because 
while Mist, handled by Jack Ryder, 
managed to win one race she was last 
in the others. Jack, built in 1934 and 
the newest “‘Six” of the lot, had Ed- 
ward Lansing at the helm and finished 
second twice and third once. Meteor, 
built in 1930 and always fast, was more 
than equal to the task of winning the 
trophy considered second only to the 
Canada’s Cup in importance to Lake 
Ontario yachtsmen. A complete ac- 
count of the races will appear in the 
September issue of YACHTING. 


oie 
“Anita” Wins Again 


NICE SW breeze sent the seven- 

teen starters of the sailing division 
of the N. Y. Athletic Club’s thirtieth 
annual Block Island Race, July 6th, to 
the eastward in fast time until calm and 
fog slowed them down after getting 
through The Race or Plum Gut. 

Branta, James Picker, a Ten-Metre 
boat, led from shortly after the start 
and got to Constellation Rock by dark, 
averaging nearly eight knots. After a 
couple of hours of slatting around, a 
SE air was picked up and she finished 
in the fog at 3 o’clock Sunday morning. 
Some of the fleet experienced difficulty 
finding the entrance to the Salt Pond, 
but the three smallest boats were close 
enough up to take the prize places by 
considerable margins. 

Anita, sailed by the veterans George 
Granbery, Arthur Cross and Carl 
(“Becky”) Sharp, is always an even 
money favorite to win this race, par- 
ticularly in the absence of Ernest Rat- 
sey’s different but equally fast cutter 
Golliwog. This year, without her great 
rival to contend with, she finished 


Dr. N. H. Martin’s 
“Phar Lap” leading 
“Barby II” in the 
Santa Barbara Lipton 
Cup race, won by 
“By-C” 


Earl O’Day 





George E. Ratsey’s “Zaida” now has a cutter 
rig and sported a tremendous quadrilateral 
jib during Larchmont Race Week 


fourth, boat for boat, two hours and 
twelve minuies behind the scratch boat 
and won handily, as in 1934, being well 
within her allowance as smallest boat in 
the race. The next in the final results 
was the converted Six-Metre Hawk, 
E. L. Richards. Playmate, Bob Teller’s 
persistent yawl, was first of the larger 
boats while Branta dropped back to 
seventh, the new Stephens-designed 
cutter Starlight and the old Rissa mov- 
ing up. The new yawl Belisarius went 
well while it blew, but with several 
others slowed up in the trying condi- 
tions at night. The results of the motor 
boat division are given elsewhere. 
The summary: 


Start, 11 a.m., July 6th 


Corrected Act. 
Yacht and Owner Time Fin. 
Anita, Granbery and Cross... 14:10:55 4 
Hawk, E. L. Richards........ 15:13:05 11 
Playmate, R. D. Teller....... 15:31:10 6 
Starlight, Albert Fay......... 15:51:35 = 5 
Ballyhoo, A. V. Bunnell.... .. 15:54:25 10 
Rissa, Seward de Hart....... 15:57:30 3 
Branta, James Picker........ 16:04:00 1 
Pellegrina, Northrop Bros..... 16:16:50 2 
Venturon, W. M. Young..... 16:37:30 12 
Nautilus, A. Crawford....... 16:37:50 8 
Myth IT, P. B. Huntington... 16:40:15 13 
Belisarius, C. B. Rockwell.... 17:06:25 7 
Aura IT, H. T. Hornidge..... 17:55:00 14 
Ballymena, T. Falvey, Jr..... 18:09:55 9 
Nomad, O. B. Nettleton...... *Withdrew 


* Came in under power. 
+ + + 
“Pirate” Wins Two More 


HE VETERAN Ted Geary added 

lustre to his reputation as the West 
Coast’s top flight racing helmsman off 
San Pedro July 13th and 14th, when on 
succeeding days he sailed Mrs. R. R. 
Adamson’s Class R sloop Pirate to vie- 
tories in the Times and Nordlinger 
Trophy Races, two of the most ven- 





George H. Townsend's new 48-foot motor 
sailer in a fresh breeze of wind on Long 
Island Sound. Designed by Charles D. 
Mower, and built at Solomon’s Island, Md., 
“Cheerio Too” makes an ideal cruiser 


erated annual fixtures in South Coast 
yachting. 

The Times Trophy Race, sailed in a 
blistering westerly over a 14-mile wind- 
ward-leeward route from Long Beach 
to White Point and return, was won by 
Pirate with a mere 30-second margin 
over Alfred E. Rogers’s Six-Metre 
Synnove, of the Newport Harbor Yacht 
Club, which in turn nosed out her 
team-mate, William A. Bartholomae’s 
“Six” Mystery, by eight seconds. 
Pirate’s corrected time was 2 hours, 
53 minutes, 13 seconds. Her victory was 
due to Geary’s masterly windward 
work in weather that forced three of the 
nine starters to withdraw. 

On the following day, Pirate toured 
the 50-mile triangle of the Nordlinger 
event, from San Pedro to Point Vin- 
cente, thence across the channel to the 
Catalina Isthmus and return, in elapsed 
time of 7 hours, 6 minutes, 8 seconds, 
and corrected time of 6 hours, 15 min- 
utes, 59 seconds, to beat Owen Church- 
ill’s Eight-Metre Angelita by 15 min- 
utes, 38 seconds. Henry B. Warren’s 
ketch Ah-Meek, scratch entry, finished 
a minute behind Angelita with elapsed 
time of 6 hours, 32 minutes, 47 seconds. 


+ + + 


The Mid-West Moth Regatta 


fey BY a stiff northwest wind, 
the Mid-West Moth Regatta, 
sponsored by the Baw Beese Sailing 
Club, of Hillsdale, Michigan, was run 
off on July 7th with plenty of thrills for 
the skippers and spectators. 
Skim-along, Oxidermo and Diana all 


capsized at one time or another, and 
one boat crashed into the starting dock, 
thus giving the regatta minded the 
thrills that close finishes failed to pro- 
vide. The race was run in three heats, 
and Kenneth Bingham, Jr., sailing 
Psyche, captured the first prize for the 
fastest Moth in the Middle West. Sec- 
ond and third awards were made to 
F. W. Dettlinger in Just Bill and to 
Richard Mills in Tippee. 

The event is an annual affair spon- 
sored by the Baw Beese Sailing Club, 
authorized by the International Moth 
Class Association. 


es 4 


Slow Time in Chesapeake Race 


HE LITTLE Alden yawl Kelpie, 

skippered by William L. Henderson 
with his brother Charles and some more 
Hendersons for crew, ran away with 
the Poplar Island Cruising Race of the 
Gibson Island Yacht Squadron as far 
as her winning margin went, but the 
light airs made it a snail’s pace. The 
event was held May 26th and was open 
this year for the first time to yachts of 
other clubs. The change proved a de- 
cided success for there were eighteen 
starters of which fifteen finished in spite 
of the calms and baffling breezes. At 
the start it was so flat that two of the 
boats were becalmed within a hundred 
feet of the line and did not cross for two 
hours. Even the fastest of the racing 
class were the best part of eight hours 
sailing to the turning buoy off Poplar 
Island only twenty miles from the start. 
Fortunately at sundown a light south- 
erly sprang up enabling the entire fleet 
to finish before midnight. 

In winning in the cruising division 
and incidentally taking the Poplar 
Island Trophy for the best corrected 
time of the fleet, Kelpie seemed to have 
the race well in hand from the start and 
was only threatened at times by the 
Stephens cutter Salabar which finished 
second but could not save her time over 
some of the other boats. It was remark- 


Below deck, “Cheerio 

Too” is both attrac- 

tive and comfortable, 

the paneling being of 
birch 
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able that after chasing cat’s-paws all 
over the Bay for fourteen hours in a 
race that should not take above six or 
eight hours to sail, the whole cruising 
division crowded up on the line to- 
gether a little before midnight. 

In the racing division the Anker- 
designed Eight-Metre Sonny went 
very fast for her owner, George A. 
Whiting, and made a show of her op- 
ponents, but Valkyrie, Lone Star and 
Loke had a close finish of their own. 


+ + + 


“Wander Bird” Spreads Her Wings 


ORD COMES from the other 

side of the Atlantic that Captain 
Warwick M. Tompkins’ schooner Wan- 
der Bird has been making another fast 
run across the Western Ocean. With a 
young and enthusiastic crew of ama- 
teurs, she sailed from Gloucester, Mass., 
at 4 p.m. June 26th, arriving at Stav- 
anger, Norway (about a hundred miles 
south of Bergen), at 8 a.m. on July 
15th. Allowing for the difference in 
longitude, this spells a passage of 18 
days 16 hours. Wander Bird was origi- 
nally an Elbe pilot schooner and was 
purchased several years ago by Captain 
Tompkins. 

es 


National Sweepstakes Regatta 
HE Red Bank Yacht Racing Asso- 


ciation will stage the National 
Sweepstakes Regatta at Red Bank, 
N. J., August 17th-18th. The town is 
lending its aid and Charles Alexander 
Jr., Chairman of the Race Committee, 
promises attractive prizes and is as- 
sured of a large entry. 

The feature event will, of course, be 
the National Sweepstakes Race for 225- 
cubic inch hydroplanes. There are new 
boats running trials and a high grade of 
competition is expected. For the out- 
boards, there will be open races for Mid- 
get and F Class racers while in classes 
A, B and C there will be separate divi- 
sions for amateurs and professionals. 
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EDITORIAL 


The “Hamrah” Tragedy 


HE LOSS of Robert R. Ames, owner and master of the 

ketch Hamrah, and of his two sons in the recent Trans- 
‘atlantic race is a tragedy of the sea which is felt deeply by 
all yachtsmen. Its abruptness, coming as it did with no 
warning or sense of danger, emphasizes the shock, and the 
loss of three lives in one family adds to the poignancy of 
the regret. It is enough to cause one to wonder if any sport 
which entails such hazards is worth the doing. 


In an article elsewhere in this issue of YacutinG Charles 
F. Tillinghast, Jr., who with two companions brought the 
yacht safely back to port, tells in detail what happened and 
brings home the awful suddenness of the tragedy. That 
three lives were lost instead of only one was due to the cour- 
age and devotion of two sons, Richard and Henry Ames, 
who gave their lives in a vain attempt to rescue their father 
when he was washed overboard by a sea that swept the ship. 
That they knew and appreciated the risk they were taking 
and the enormous odds against them is evident. That this 
did not deter them is a tribute to their courage and selfless- 
ness in making every possible effort to save one dear to 
them, and is a cause of pride to everyone who follows the 
sea. Their act rises above eulogy. 


In weighing the hazards of ocean racing in small vessels 
one should not overlook the fact that in this case the heavy 
toll was probably due to filial devotion. If fate had not taken 
the father of two sons on board the little vessel it may be 
doubted if two men, acting under the impulse of great emo- 
tion, would have gone into the sea themselves. Reason 
would probably have kept them on board to help maneuver 
the ship back to a position where rescue was possible. 
Whether this would have been successful or not cannot be 
told. Probably the chances were against it under the condi- 
tions prevailing. Yet it was undoubtedly the best chance 
there was. With half the crew in the water and only three left 
to handle a 55-foot ketch in heavy weather, maneuvering 
must have been more difficult. 


The hard history of the sea is filled with such episodes — 


courage, devotion and loyalty in the face of danger and 
disaster. It is, perhaps, this attribute of the sport of ocean 
racing that makes it most worth while, that adds to the 
appeal it makes to those of courage and imagination. In it- 
self, going to sea in small yachts is not extremely hazardous. 
In the long history of ocean yacht racing, dating back to 
1866, only two vessels have been lost; one while in tow of a 
rescue steamer (all hands being saved), and one by fire en- 
tailing the loss of one life. Those who have participated in 
the sport have long been aware that the gravest risks are 
from fire or from being swept overboard. Both such disasters 
come with great suddenness and must be met with prompt 
action and expert handling. The latter comes only with 
experience, and for this reason that yacht is the safest which 
is manned by the most experienced crew. Those in charge of 
ocean racing in this country realize this, and have consist- 
ently discouraged participation in such events by the inex- 
perienced. A thorough inspection of hull, gear and equipment 
will usually reveal any weakness in the vessel herself, but it 
is a more difficult matter to pass on the experience of the 
personnel, where several years of offshore sailing is a requisite 
to proficiency. In each of the yachts in this year’s Transat- 
lantic Race were several men with such experience, yet it 
was not enough to prevent tragedy. 


In the case of the Hamrah, while perhaps the most experi- 
enced member of the crew was the one washed overboard, 
the subsequent handling of the yacht, and, in spite of broken 
spars and damaged gear, her successful voyage back to 
Sydney with only three men aboard, the oldest 23 years of 
age, is eloquent testimony to the judgment, resourcefulness 
and skill of Charles F. Tillinghast, Jr. 


If we may be permitted to quote from a recent editorial 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, ‘‘It is this pitting of human 
skill and fabric against the treacherous enormity of the sea 
which brings entries into ocean races. Blue water racing is 
not extra hazardous. But neither is it completely safe. That 
is why there are such races; and, as in mountain climbing, 
the rare tragedy is the price that must be paid for a kind of 
adventuring that is itself something humanly worth while.” 
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VADIM S. MAKAROFF 


HE owner and skipper of the ketch ‘‘ Vamarie,’”’ Vadim S. Makaroff, has 

become so used to leading the fleet in any ocean race in which his now famous 
yacht participates, that it could have been no novelty to him to be the first to finish 
in this year’s Transatlantic thrash from Newport to Bergen, Norway. In fact, 
it was generally conceded that the ‘‘ Vamarie”’ would make the fastest passage. 
That she would be pushed as hard as she was to maintain this reputation was, 
however, not expected. 

Mr. Makaroff comes by his love of the sea naturally. The son of an Admiral 
of the Russian Navy, he was but a youngster when his father went down with his 
ship in the great sea fight with the Japanese Navy in Tsushima Straits during 
the Russo-Japanese War. Subsequently in the Russian Navy himself, he took up 
yachting as his chief pastime when he later settled in the United States. His 
passion seems to be ocean racing, for since 1932 he has been found in most of 
the long distance events sailed in this country. In that year he sailed his ketch 
““Vamare,” formerly the ‘‘ Blazing Star,” in the Bermuda Race, but in spite of 
her former name she set nothing on fire in this event. But it served as his initia- 
tion to the sport and following that race he placed the order for the ‘‘ Vamarie.”’ 
With the much discussed main-trysail rig she sports, she attracted much atten- 
tion. Failing to make the Fastnet Race of 1933, his first race in her was the 
Miami-Nassau event of 1934, which he won handily in a hard breeze of wind. 
Then followed the St. Petersburg-Havana race, in which ‘ Vamarie”’ showed the 
way in Classes A and B, and the Bermuda Race, in which she set a record for the 
Course from Sarah’s Ledge to St. David's Head. Following that she won the 
Brenton Reef Cup. 

This year, Captain Makaroff's ketch again finished first in the Miami- 
Nassau event, won the St. Pete-Havana annual by a wide margin, and in June 
kept ahead of the fleet to slip past Marsteinen Light, off Bergen, five hours before 
“Stormy Weather”’ and something over a day ahead of “ Mistress.”’ 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By. “SPUN YARN” 


Bergen, Norway 


AVING sailed hard and well for nineteen days, Vamarie 

and Stormy Weather arrived at Bergen with less than 

six hours between them. Vamarie’s water line length is 54 

feet. Stormy Weather’s is 391% feet. If any conclusion may be 

drawn from these figures it is that the fortunes of ocean 
racing favor the smaller boat. 


All hail to Stormy Weather and to the gang who sailed her! 
They came the shortest way, braving ice, enduring fog, and 
never slackening for an instant the racing tempo. It strikes 
me after learning in open-mouthed awe of the precision of 
their methods in radio-plotting weather and ice that they 
have done something new and marvelously good in the 
triune sport, art, and science, of ocean racing. They had 
luck, to be sure; but they left nothing to chance. Never 
before has a winning boat so richly deserved to win. 


It isn’t often that yachtsmen in foreign waters derive 
advantage from ignorance of the prevailing conditions, but 
such ignorance contributed to Yankee’s victory in her first 
race in England. The course at Southend included a run of 
less than two miles between the West Oaze buoy and the 
Mouse Lightship. The British yachts Endeavour, Velsheda, 
and Astra rounded the Oaze, slacked sheets, and got spin- 
nakers out to starboard, relying on a flood tide to set them 
to the westward, close to the Mouse. This was the traditional 
thing to do, wind and tide being as they were. But Yankee, 
despite the example of the local yachts, jibed at the Oaze 
and set her spinnaker to port, her afterguard figuring that 
there was insufficient strength in the young flood to set her 
below the Mouse. So the event proved. Endeavour had led 
Yankee by more than a minute at the Oaze. At the Mouse, 
Yankee took in her spinnaker and hardened sheets for the 
fetch home on the port tack. And at this moment, before 
Endeavour began the disastrous jibe which dismasted her, 
she was several hundred feet wide of the lightship, her lead 
thrown away. Local writers remarked later that a lucky 
wind shift favored Yankee. But we observed no shift of wind, 
and I begin to suspect that wind shifts are to apologists what 
mysterious currents are to a navigator who makes a rotten 
landfall. In short, applesauce. 


Incidentally, the regatta committee of this Southend race 
conducted itself with good sense and laudable sportsman- 
ship. It lay within its power to shorten the course after the 
first round, the signal for that alteration being the firing of 
two guns and the display of the “‘S’’ flag as the leading boat 
crossed the line the first time around. With Endeavour and 
Astra out and with Velsheda hopelessly behind, Lambert 
decided that it was fruitless to make the second lap out to 
the Nore Lightship, and so struck his mainsail on completion 
of the first round. His action might have been judged a 
technical default. However, when Velsheda crossed thirteen 
minutes later, the committee shortened the course and 
awarded the victory to Yankee. 


This reminds me of a famous episode in the history of my 
favorite club, the Lee Rail Vikings. When they won the 
Errata Trophy in the year 1872%, the circumstances of the 
finish were almost exactly as described above, and a prece- 
dent was established which only a few years ago stood the 
Vikings in very good stead. On this later occasion the Vi- 
kings, defending the trophy in a match race, were closely 
pressed by the challenger at the conclusion of the first lap. 
As the two boats flashed by the committee boat an eagle- 
eyed Viking on the committee noticed that the defending 
yacht had fouled her lee preventer stay on the upper 
spreader. He thought that if she came on the wind to com- 
plete the course her stick would come out of her and that the 
challenger would capture the coveted trophy. With the speed 
of light this patriot jumped to the laniards and fired two 
guns, thus shortening the course and awarding the victory to 
the defender. In the heat of competition neither contestant 
heard the signal, and both came about for the second round 
of the course. As it happened, the Viking yacht was not 
dismasted. But in clearing the foul her lead was lost, and 
she trailed the challenger the rest of the way. Of course, 
there was quite a row when the challenger found that his 
victory had been nipped in the bud. But the Viking com- 
mittee harked back to the precedent established years before, 
stifled criticism by denying the privileges of their club to all 
yachting writers, and defied the challenger to prove that 
their motives in shortening the course were other than 
sportsmanlike. 
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“Cheerio Too,” New Motor Sailer for George H. Townsend 


HE first Cheerio, built in 1923 from 
designs by C. D. Mower, was 
owned for a number of years by George 
H. Townsend of Greenwich, Conn., 


former President of the 
A. P. B. A. When he 
wanted a larger boat of 
similar type, he commis- 
sioned the same designer 
to draw the plans. 

This handy ketch-rigged 
motor sailer was built in 
90 days by M. M. Davis 
& Son, Solomon’s Island, 
Md. She was delivered on 
the contract date, June 
15th, and made a fast 
passage north during which 
she logged 8 knots under 
sail alone with spinnaker 
set. 

The new boat differs 
from many of the rapidly 
increasing fleet of ‘50- 
50” cruisers in the com- 
paratively generous sail 
area of 924 square feet on 
a 48-foot over all length 
and in the placing of 7500 
pounds of ballast outside. 
These features, coupled 
with the absence of a 
deckhouse, indicate good 
sailing qualities. At the 
same time, the 40 hp. 




















Palmer motor, driving a 28-inch Hyde 

feathering propeller, is capable of giving 

a speed of 8 m.p.h. under power alone. 
The rig has been well planned for 
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safety and convenience with an eye to 
making the ketch easy for one man to 
handle. Ratsey made the sails, Merri- 
man the blocks and turnbuckles, and 
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An excellent layout for long cruises 


Hazard the “ Korodless”’ 
wire rigging. 

The cockpit is espe- 
cially large and deep with 
the sheets and motor con- 
trols within easy reach of 
the helmsman. Below, aft, 
are the crew’s quarters. 
It is intended to carry 
only one paid hand; the 
extra berth is for an ocea- 
sional fishing guide or 
pilot. Insulating material 
and Firestone rubber 
mountings reduce motor 
noise and vibration to a 
minimum. A door in the 
bulkhead under the com- 
panionway provides ac- 
cess to the engine room in 
bad weather. The ample 
galley is amidships. Sep- 
arated from the galley by 
sliding doors is the main 
cabin, sleeping four. For- 
ward are the toilet room, 
plenty of locker space, 
and a double stateroom. 

The heavy mahogany 
planking is fastened with 
Everdur screws. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Rubaiyat,” an Alden Auxiliary for Chicago 


OMMODORE Nathaniel Rubin- 
kam of the Columbia Yacht Club, 
Chicago, hoped to sail this smart new 
cutter to her home port in time for the 
Mackinac Race. She was built by Geo. 
Lawley & Son, Neponset, Mass. Her 
dimensions are 43’ 7” over all, 30’ 4” 
water line, 10’ 8” beam and 6’ 0” draft. 
This is the owner’s third boat de- 
signed by John G. Alden and she is up 
to the conservative limits of the new 
Cruising Club Rule. The hull is of 
normal shape, giving fine accommoda- 
tions, but should be easily driven by the 
peculiarly effective rig. It is as tall as 
the rule allows. The mainsail is loose- 
footed and narrow, but with enough 
length on the foot to hold its shape. 
There is a large self-trimming staysail, 
while the jibs are set on a stay running 
from the duraluminum tripod bowsprit 
to the truck of the mast. This allows 
the use of a large amount of light can- 
vas. There are 800 square feet in the 





two lowers and the sail plan provides 
for a light staysail, a high clewed jib, a 
quadrilateral jib, a Genoa, a single 
spinnaker, and a big parachute spin- 
naker 42 feet on the foot. Ratsey made 
the sails. 
In spite of this cutter’s short water 
line and the auxiliary engine aft, she 
has a stateroom and two berths in the 
main cabin, besides a built-in berth for- 
ward. The galley is at the forward end 
of the cabin. This is a convenient layout 
for long distance racing. 
The Rubaiyat is a healthy type of 
boat with a modern sail plan, 
a combination that has much 
to recommend it when the tall 
mast is well stayed as it is here. 
She should give a good account 
of herself in the cruising class 
races that are being held in in- 


creasing numbers on Lake wal wainins 


Michigan and elsewhere on the 
Great Lakes. 




































She should be fast 
with loose footed 
mainsail and “Greta 


Garbo” jib 








A High Speed Shoal Draft Cruiser 


HE recognized shigh performance 


of the inverted Vee type of hull 
with power transmitted through surface 
propellers has here been combined with 
quarters unusual in fast cruisers. 


Albert Hickman, the inventor of the 
sea sled, designed this boat with the as- 


sistance of George Crouch and Donald 
Watson. The owner's requirements were 
exacting, calling for shoal draft, rapid 











The sea sled shape gives room below 


maneuvering ability and seaworthiness. 
The surface propellers achieve the first, 
the twin Hall-Scott Invaders give flexi- 
bility of control, while the model per- 
mits driving at speed in open water. 
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This cruiser is 37’ long by 10’ beam. 
Two separate cabins are shown. The 
galley is aft and the toilet room and a 
full length locker forward. In spite of 
the generous cabin space, the bridge is 
5’ 7” fore and aft by 7’ 9” athwartships. 


A Motor Sailer 


HE accompanying de- 
sign, from the board 

of Knud H. Reimers, 
Stockholm, Sweden, shows 
a modern motor sailer, eco- 
nomical and comfortable, 
with a well proportioned rig 
indicating sufficient speed 
under sail. The designer is 
best known for his success 
in the Square Metre racing 
classes in Europe but here 
shows an intimate knowl- 
edge of the requirements 
for extended cruising. The 
dimensions are 54’ over all, 
49’ water line, 13’ beam 
and 5’ draft. She is pow- 
ered with a 90 hp. Diesel 
engine giving her 10 m.p.h. 
The boat is rigged as a 
ketch with 1000 square 
feet area in three efficiently 
shaped sails. The jibstay 
is well inboard and all gear 
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The profile shows streamlining without exaggeration 


Below it are the engines, and the fuel 
tank of 150 gallons is aft. 

While this design is comparable to 
Claytonia, Childs Frick owner, which is 
twelve years old and still one of the 
fastest commuters on Long Island 
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can be safely handled by a 





A seaworthy hull and a well stayed rig 
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Roominess below makes for comfort on long cruises 











Sound, there are differences that should 
improve the riding qualities. The motors 
are relatively far forward, and the 
angle between the keel and the chines is 
high. This, coupled with deeper forward 
sections, should smooth the motion. 


small crew under the se- 
verest weather conditions. 

Crew’s quarters and gal- 
ley are aft. Then there is a 
short space of open deck 
with awning over with the 
large well proportioned 
deckhouse amidships, be- 
neath which is the engine 
room. There is seven feet 
of headroom in the house 
and five feet below but the 
designer has ingeniously 
avoided any “boxiness.”’ 
Forward is the main cabin, 
the owner’s stateroom, an 
extra guest berth and the 
toilet room fitted with tub 
and shower. 

A feature of this busi- 
nesslike little Diesel yacht 
is the miniature Swedish 
piano in the deckhouse. 
The tender is carried on 
davits across the stern 
leaving the deck clear. 
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The Zip Class 


OLLOWING the success of the 

Duck Island One-Design Class at 
Clinton, Conn., where they have raced 
for several years, the Zip Class was 
formed last summer. With additions 
this season, these smaller sloops are now 
sailing fourteen strong at the Duck Is- 
land Y. C. Sailing throughout this part 
of the Sound has received a decided im- 
petus from the organization of the 
Eastern Connecticut Yacht Racing 
Association three years ago. The forma- 
tion of this new class, which takes its 
name from the first boat built, is an- 
other expression of the renewed en- 
thusiasm. 

Like the older boats, the new ones 
were designed and built by Harold D. 
Brainard, a local builder, who has pro- 
duced a fast and practical little racer. 
The over all length is 16’ and the beam 
5’ 9”. Features of the hard chine con- 
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struction are the sharp water line for- 
ward and the flaring bow sections. This 
has proved to make them much pleas- 
anter in choppy going than many boats 
of this type. Placing two hundred and 
fifty pounds of ballast outside gives the 
desired stability. Safety is also gained 
by having the cockpit narrow so that, 
without crew, the boats can be hove 
down on their beam ends without ship- 
ping water. 

The rig is ideal for the purpose. There 
are a pair of shrouds leading well aft, a 
jibstay and a headstay, besides the per- 
manent backstay leading to a boomkin 
aft. There is no danger of the boom 
catching this preventer in jibing. The 
jib has double sheets and the mainsail is 
fitted with a roller reefing gear. The 
short boom allows the main sheet to be 
rove through a block on the end, thus 
avoiding the usual “claw.” 


The New Chris-Craft Conqueror 


NE OF THE smartest small cruis- 

ers yet built has been produced 
by the Chris-Craft Corporation, Al- 
gonac, Michigan. The new Conqueror is 
the 1936 leader of the big Chris-Craft 
line of standardized motor boats. 

This thirty-one foot cruiser is pecu- 
liarly neat above deck, showing the 
influence of the streamlining of trains 
and autos. Cutting down the air resist- 


ance, however, has not reduced the 
available space below. A feature of the 
main cabin is the “dining nook” which 
eliminates the usual awkward table 
amidships, and can be converted into a 
double berth at night. On the port side 
is a seat that can be turned into an 
upper and a lower berth. Forward there 
is a double stateroom giving, in all, 
sleeping accommodations for six, a 

















remarkable total for a boat of this 
limited over all length. 

It is possible to comment on only a 
few examples of attention to detail, but 
the sound-proofed motor compartment 
and the folding pilot’s seat are worth 
noting. The construction is amply 
heavy and the new boat can be had with 
a choice of power plants, giving speeds 
from 14 to 19 m.p.h. 









































The new Chris-Craft Conqueror is modern in every detail 
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“Gipsy’s” owner planned the layout 


A Fast Day Boat by George F. Crouch 


RTHUR ISELIN of the famous 
family of yachtsmen of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is the owner of this 
new special purpose cruiser built by 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, 
N. Y. George F. Crouch, naval archi- 
tect with that firm, made the design 
which has many interesting features. 
Gipsy is used as a day boat from 
which the owner and a number of guests 
can watch sailing regattas on Long 
Island Sound and is at the same time 
equipped to make week-end cruises 
with four persons besides crew. 


The sweeping, unbroken sheer gives 
added depth to the deckhouse windows 
and it is possible to see out even when 
propped up with pillows on one of the 
comfortable transoms. The cockpit is 
amidships with a raised bridge on the 
port side for the helmsman, and a big 
full width seat at the after end. Having 
two levels of shelter above deck is both 
practical and symmetrical. 

A Hall-Scott Model 183 engine is lo- 
cated away aft. Developing 180 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m., it drives a 24-inch Hyde 
wheel through a Sterling angle drive 


unit. This gives the satisfactory speed 
of twenty miles per hour for a boat 45’ 
long, 11’ 4” beam and 3’ 6” draft. The 
construction is moderately heavy; the 
planking is double. Engine and tank com- 
partments are protected against fire by 
an automatic Lux system. 

The arrangement below is largely of 
Mr. Iselin’s planning. Crew’s quarters 
and engine room combined are aft, leav- 
ing 33’ of boat for the owner’s deck space 
and cabins. Besides the cockpit and 
deckhouse, there is a double stateroom 
forward and a toilet room in the bow. 


Express Cruiser for West Coast Yachtsman 


HESTER A. NEDWIDEK, naval 
architect of New York, designed 
this express cruiser for a West Coast 
yachtsman. The requirements called 
for superior speed and the best of above 
deck accommodations. How well this 
has been achieved without sacrifice of 
suitable cabin house and stateroom 
space is apparent from the plans. 

On the moderate length of 46’ there 
is the always pleasant forward cockpit 
followed by airy crew’s quarters for one 
man; then the deckhouse over the twin 
engines. The bridge, with the controls 
and an athwartships seat, is over the 
galley and lavatory. Aft is a big double 
stateroom with a companion to the 
deep cockpit. 

The beam of 12’ 8” gives room where 
it is most appreciated. Two six cylinder 
325 hp. Murray & Tregurtha engines 
drive the cruiser at good speed. 





















































Large parties can enjoy day trips while four can cruise comfortably 
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The lines show well balanced ends, medium draft and moderate displacement 


American Design Wins International Competition 


ERE is the design which 
won first prize in a design- 
ing competition sponsored by the 
well known British magazine The 
Yachting Monthly. Entries were 
received from all over the world, 
most of them of high quality. The 
conditions called for a yacht at 
least 35’ l.w.l., to make not less 
than 7 knots under power, have at 
least 600 square feet of sail and 
able to work to windward under 
sail alone. 

The winning design is by W. F. 
MeNary, one of the designing 
staff in the office of John G. Alden, 
naval architect of Boston. The 
boat is 44’ 9” over all, 35’ 0” l.w.1., 
11’ 8” beam and 5’ 0” draft. Her 
displacement is 29,200 pounds 
and her lead keel weighs 7,200 
pounds. With her 55 hp. Chrysler 
Ace reduction gear engine, she 
would make better than 8 knots. 

The lines depict a medium draft 
sailing boat with good freeboard, 









































Living quarters for four are provided, with a couple of extra berths 


well balanced ends, long run and 
moderate displacement. Sheshould 
behave well at sea and be good to 
windward. The sail plan shows a 
snug ketch rig with 645 square 
feet of canvas, easily handled and 
of efficient shape. 

Living quarters below are pro- 
vided for four, and a couple more 
may be accommodated on an 
extension transom berth in the 
cabin and a seat berth in the 
deckhouse. The floor of the deck- 
house is 22” above that of the 
cabin and the room has an oilskin 
locker, settee berth, seat and a 
ledge for chart table and binnacle. 
Flush hatches give access to the 
baggage space below the floor. In 
the forward starboard corner are 
a steering wheel and engine con- 
trols. Another wheel is located on 
the after bulkhead of the house 
and there is an emergency tiller 
which may be shipped on the 
rudder head. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Mathis Yacht Bldg. Co. designed 
and built “Elsie Fenimore” for 
E. R. F. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. This 87-foot seagoing motor 
sailer is powered with a Fair- 
banks-Morse four-cylinder two 
cycle Diesel with 10 inch bore and 
12% inch stroke 


Kermaths in Another Foreign Land 


JROTH government and privately owned 

boats in a number of foreign countries 
have been powered with motors made by the 
Kermath Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. The youngest nation, Manchukuo in 
the Far East, is the latest to have Kermath 
engines installed in a government boat. A 
Hydrographic Department survey ship now 
has two Kermath Sea Queen motors. The 
craft was specially built for the work she has 
to do in hitherto inadequately charted waters. 
She is 56’ long, 14’ 6” beam and 16” draft, 
and makes the creditable speed of 13 knots. 
This installation is a good illustration of the 
foreign trade possibilities for American prod- 
ucts of proven worth regardless of the rates 
of exchange. 


++ + 


“Marine Facts” by Peirce & Kilburn 


The 1935 edition of ‘Marine Facts” pub- 
lished by Peirce & Kilburn, New Bedford, 
Mass., has been welcomed by yachtsmen as 
were the previous issues. This useful and 
handsomely printed pamphlet is sent each 
year to boat owners who find its racing 
schedule, handy tide tables and other infor- 
mation most acceptable. Albert Cook Church 
did the photographs of the Mariners’ Club, 
the ‘‘Galley” and the well-known yachts that 
have been hauled out at the Peirce & Kilburn 
yard. Many of the boats are handled on the 
marine turntable. 


++ + 


Columbian Resumes Peerless Line 


In answer to the demand for a moderately 
priced wheel, Columbian Bronze Corpora- 
tion, of Freeport, Long Island, has again put 
in production Columbian Peerless propellers. 
This grade will not carry the well known 





















trade mark that identifies and guarantees the 
first quality line but the castings will be 
sound in every respect, made of manganese 
bronze, highly polished but not buffed, and 
will be particularly suited for use on work 
boats and all kinds of cruisers. 


+ + + 


Gar Wood Runabouts Win 


On the beautiful upper St. Clair River, 
where so many speed boats have been de- 
veloped, the International Blue Water Car- 





The Painting of Yachts 


The International Paint Company, Inc., 
New York, has gotten out a booklet on the 
painting of yachts which goes into the theory 
and practice of protecting surfaces with a 
thoroughness that will appeal to everyone 
connected with the sport. ‘The Painting of 
Yachts” deals with all phases of the problem. 
There are readable short chapters on the 
origin and explanation of fouling, the func- 
tion of an antifouling composition and the 
electrolytic theory of corrosion besides con- 


The Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment operates this 
American powered 
hydrographic survey 
boat. Two Kermath 
engines drive her on 
missions along the 
coast of the young far 


eastern nation 
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nival was held July 1st-4th. From Canada’s 
Dominion Day to the United States’ Inde- 
pendence Day, water sports and boat racing 
had a big place in the program. In the feature 
race on the Fourth of July for runaboats of 
202 to 420 cubic inch engine displacement, 
two ten-mile heats were run. Joe Clark, 
seventeen years old, won both in a Gar Wood 
Speedster with a Gray 115 hp. motor. In 
second place came Gar Wood, Jr., in a Gar 
Wood 18-35. The winner averaged 34.98. 






A Scripps V-12 Model 302 

- * engine with a piston dis- 

ee : placement of 894 cubic 

a inches drives this big 28- 

ie foot Hackercraft at 51% 

m.p.h., remarkable speed 
for a stock boat 









cise articles on the actual number of coats 
necessary to protect a given surface. The in- 
clusion of striking photographs makes the 
booklet most attractive. International Paint 
Company will be glad to forward copies of 
“The Painting of Yachts” to anyone inter- 
ested. 
+ + + 


Ford Conversions by Lehman 


The 225-cubic inch Class hydroplanes are 
deservedly popular but the success of this class 
is dependent on the availability of suitable 
power plants. Fortunately the Ford engine 
comes within the limits and by skillful con- 
version can be made to drive a hydroplane 
at high speed with admirable dependability. 

After eight months of experimenting and 
operation in a racing hull, the Lehman Ma- 
rine Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., has 
completed exhaustive tests of its Model 
RV-40 Special Ford V-8 Racing Engine. 
Dynamometer trials indicate an increase of 
over ten per cent in horse power with the use 
of the special Lehman Intake Manifold with 
two dual Winfield carburetors. 
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“Arcturus,” owned by Allen L. Appleton, Springfield, Mass., makes 12 knots 
with two Chrysler Majestic Eights driving through reduction gears 


Chrysler Majestics Perform Well 

The efiectiveness of comparatively high 
speed motors turning large propellers through 
reduction gears has again been demonstrated 
by the performance of two recent installa- 
tions of Chrysler Majestic Eights. Two of 
these marine engines were installed in Allen 
L. Appleton’s 62-foot cruiser Arcturus. The 
22’ by 18” wheels, which formerly gave 10% 
knots at 850 r.p.m., were changed to 24” by 
20’. An engine speed of 1650 r.p.m. with 2:1 
reduction gear now drives the boat at 12 
knots. A 43-mile test trip on 35 gallons of gas 
indicates a saving of eight gallons for the run. 
The apparent slip decreased from 27 to 23.2 
per cent. 

Similarly Crusader, owned by J. H. Van 
Sciver, of Philadelphia, Pa., 58’ long, now 
has a Majestic Eight with reduction gear. 
On a recent trip north from Miami to Phil- 
adelphia, the only attention given to the 
Chrysler motor was to change the oil. The 
1200-mile run was made in four days and 
twenty-three hours, running day and night, 
outside as far as Southport, N. C., and then 
inside to the home port. 


+ + + 


Radio and Phonograph for 32 Volts 


A portable combination radio and phono- 
graph that operates on 32-volt current 
should interest many yachtsmen, for it is 
often difficult to get the best grade electrical 
equipment intended for use on the low volt- 
age. An attractive installation of an Ansley 
32-volt Radio-Dynaphone on board the 
American-designed Swedish yacht Sea Saga 
has proved a pleasure to the owner, Nelson 
Odman of the Royal Swedish Y. C., and his 
guests. 

The new radio is a six-tube superhetero- 
dyne covering both the short wave and broad- 
cast bands. Reproduction is through an 
eight-inch dynamic speaker. The records are 
played through the same speaker using an 
Ansley crystal pickup which gives excellent 
tone while its light weight reduces record 
wear. The machine is built in a cowhide case 
and can be used in the cabin or carried on 
deck. 


Flexible Diesel Engine 


The recognized economy of operation of 
Diesel motors was for some time considered 
hard to utilize for certain purposes, because 





Ansley 32-volt Radio-Dynaphone in- 
stalled in the “Sea Saga” owned by Nelson 
Odman of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club 
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of their reputed lack of flexibility. Recently 
a Cummins Diesel was subjected to a test 
that should go a long way towards convincing 
yachtsmen of the advantages of this type of 
power for much work. The operation of an 
automobile normally calls for far greater 
flexibility than is required in boats, and a 
Diesel motor has successfully powered a car 
on a run from New York to Los Angeles. 

C. L. Cummins, President of the Cummins 
Engine Co., Columbus, Ind., drove an Au- 
burn automobile the 3774 miles with a Diesel 
of his design under the hood. The six-cylinder 
engine is rated at 85 hp. at 2200 r.p.m. Dur- 
ing the trip it consumed only $7.63 worth of 
fuel oil, averaging 34.6 miles per gallon. Simi- 
lar Diesels by the same firm are available for 
marine purposes and have proved highly 
satisfactory and correspondingly economical. 
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Lycoming-Powered Boat Wins 


The Eastern States Championship in the 
225-cubic inch hydroplane class decided at 
the Absecon Yacht Club Regatta, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on June 29th was won by Ed- 
nandy owned and driven by Andy Crawford. 
The Washington, D. C., pilot won both heats 
with his racer powered with one of the new 
six-cylinder Lycoming marine engines. 

Ednandy was again victorious in the 
Hampton Yacht Club Regatta held at Hamp- 
ton, Va., July 4th-6th. Four other 225-cubic 
inch hydroplanes raced the Washington craft 
in the class event which he won, taking 
both five mile heats. The speed was 31.7 
m.p.h. in the first and 40.4 m.p.h. in the sec- 
ond. Wilmer III, owned by Dr. C. H. Bag- 
ley, of Baltimore, Md., placed second in both 
heats. 

Andy Crawford’s hydroplane met sterner 
competition in the Virginia Gold Cup race 
held on the last day of the regatta. Driven 
by her designer, Walter Leveau, with Mrs. 
Crawford riding as mechanic, she tore over 
the fifteen-mile course at 44.5 m.p.h. to win 
the first heat. Blue Pigeon, owned by Robert 
Snadecki, of Westover, Va., was second and 
Smirow, owned by R. B. Rowland, Jr., of 
Norfolk, Va., third. Ednandy fell back to 
second in the final heat but won on points. 








Powered by a Chrysler marine engine, “Crusader” made the trip from 


Miami to Philadelphia in five days. J. H. Van Sciver is the owner 
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Learning to Cruise 
By H. A. Calahan 


(The Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.50) 


OR THE cruising yachtsman, Mr. H. A. Calahan has now 

added a book to the two he has already written for the be- 
ginner on the elements of boat sailing and yacht racing. Keeping 
in view the requirements of his audience, the author has, in suc- 
cessive stages, taken his reader through the elementary processes 
of boat handling, to the finer points of obtaining speed out of his 
boats, and now to the more advanced knowledge necessary to 
handle a boat under all circumstances of wind and weather that 
is the essence of good seamanship. 

Cruising, if it is to be done in even reasonable comfort, usually 
means a somewhat larger boat than the beginner would choose in 
learning either to sail or to race. Therefore, and also because cruis- 
ing usually takes one into unfamiliar waters, it requires a wider 
knowledge and calls for the use of more mature judgment than 
either sailing or racing small boats. So, wisely, this new book car- 
ries the reader much further than either of the author's previous 
volumes. 

There have been many books written on the subject of cruising, 
but each treats the material it offers in a different manner. 
“Learning to Cruise”’ gives a complete picture of the subject. 
It touches upon the requisites of the boat herself, the navigation 
of her, and, most of all, upon the art of making oneself comfortable 
so as to get the greatest enjoyment from a cruise, be it long or 
short. There are chapters on the values of the various rigs, on the 
auxiliary motor, on the galley and the preparation of food, on 
keeping dry, on anchoring and ground tackle, and on seamanship. 

Illustrated with photographs, with detailed sketches of deck 
layouts and gadgets, and several plans of different types of cruis- 
ers, it is a useful book to the old timer as well as to the novice. 


+ + + 


Sailing Canoes 
Published by American Canoe Association, 1935. 20 cents 


HE American Canoe Association has filled a long felt want 

in bringing out this little booklet on sailing canoes. Informa- 
tion on the various types and classes of sailing canoes, and the 
rules under which they are raced, has been difficult to obtain, es- 
pecially for the uninitiated, and many a would-be canoeist has 
had to grope for enough data to enable him to get into the game 
intelligently. 

Now, practically all of this material has been gathered to- 
gether in this little volume of 32 pages. Starting with a brief his- 
tory of canoeing and its development in America, an outline of the 
organization of the American Canoe Association follows. Also to 
be found are the regulations and specifications for the various 
recognized classes, the Cruising Canoe, the Sailing Canvas Canoe, 
and the Decked Sailing Canoe, that highly developed racing craft. 
Sail plans and outboard profiles of all these classes are included in 
the book, with detail sketches of leeboards, etc., and sources of 
supply for both the completed canoe and the various articles of 
equipment. No canoeist can afford to be without this book. 





WINNERS OF THE 
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© 
VALSPAR 








Announced by 


W. H. TAYLOR 
Yachting Editor of the New York Herald-Tribune 


WM. H. LEE 


General Sup't. of The International Mercantile Marine 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


Author, Marine Commentator, Editor 


First Award: 


(Winner's choice of a $3200.00 boat) 


RICHARD D., SPRINGER 
500 W. Annapolis Street, St. Paul, Minn, 


3 Second Awards: 


(Winners choices of boats or outboard engine 
listing up to $250.00) 


ARTHUR W. MuNN, 500—Sth Avenue, New York City 
R. Beattie + 440 Randolph Road, Plainfield, N. J. 
STERLING MuTzZ, JR., 2249 Smith St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


10 Third Awards: 


(Winners’ choices of 10 yachtsmen’s articles 
listing up to $50) 


Judges 


CLIFFORD S. BEDELL ° Biddeford Pool, Maine 
MILTON BACON, JR., Barnett Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
S. B. Jones, JR. * 5 Oak Circle, Marblehead, Mass. 
James D. MarsTON, 16 Lafayette St., Yarmouth, Maine 
Wm. J. Cook + 1662 Laketon Road, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
GEORGE W. R. ANDRADE, 3082 Mary St., Miami, Fla. 
C. L. ANDREWS, JR., Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
WM. GoRDON MEANS . Essex, Mass. 
M. W. Lacy, Jr., 326 Chestnut St., Wyandotte, Mich. 
PAUL DANZIG, 3246 Fulton Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


These awards were offered in February for the fourteen best 
answers to the question: “Why Valspar Marine Paints and 
Varnishes are best for my boat.” 


The makers of Valspar thank thousands of yachtsmen who 
did us the honor to enter this contest. We wish it had been 
possible to reward each one of them. Failing this, we can 
only pledge ourselves to keep Valspar Yacht Finishes at 
their surpassingly high standard, so that owners who use 
them on their boats will gain for themselves the award of 
longer service and longer life for their craft. 





Made by Valentine & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Yachting Notes and Comment 


“Yankee” in English Waters 


EVER, I think, in the history of British yachting has the 
racing season been looked forward to with a keener interest 
than that which has been aroused by the coming of Yankee. So 
keen indeed was the interest taken in her arrival, even by the lay 
press, that an exclusive picture taken from the air, four miles 
south of St. Alban’s Head, on May 13th, appeared on the follow- 
ing morning in a leading London newspaper. Above the caption 
‘In the Channel on her way to Gosport yesterday, is the Ameri- 
can yacht Yankee,” there is a really excellent reproduction of a 
photograph of Mr. Lambert’s three-masted schooner Altlanilic. 
Its publication, naturally, led to some most amusing mistakes. 
Mr. Lambert had intended to take part in the opening regattas 
of the season at Harwich but, owing to head winds on the passage 
over and “cut”’ tides at Gosport which delayed shipping, he was 
unable to join the fleet until Southend Week which followed the 
passage race from Harwich to the Thames Estuary. Before leaving 
America, Yankee had had a considerable amount of weight added, 
in the form of internal fittings and she certainly conforms — and 
even more than conforms — to the requirements laid down for a 
Class J yacht. To make certain of her floating in accordance with 
the accepted ruling in this country, Mr. Lambert had her 
“‘marks’’ waived andthe yacht remeasured. While this was being 
done, I had an excellent opportunity to study her lines, there 
being no other yacht close to her when she was hauled upon the 
slipway. It was evident, even to an amateur, that Yankee differs 
greatly in general design from each one of the yachts which make 
up the big class in English waters. Her afterbody is much finer 
and there is a fullness in the garboards which is lacking in, say, 
Endeavour and Velsheda. Consequent on her fine lines aft, her 
center of buoyancy is relatively further forward than in the Eng- 
lish yachts. Yankee is longer on the load water line and, of course, 


has a good deal more displacement than the English Class J 
yachts, and one was, therefore, led to the conclusion that she 
should be at het best on open sea courses, such as those which are 
to be found at our Western regattas, and especially where there 
may be a Channel swell to be dealt with. In enclosed waters, such 
as the Solent, it seemed probable that she might be at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the lighter vessels in the class. It ap- 
peared probable, too, that this disadvantage might be still further 
increased in her case by the shallowness of the water. 

It is never a wise thing for an amateur to venture upon a criti- 
cism of the work of any one of the world’s leading yacht designers, 
but, when looking at this fine vessel when she was “high and dry”’ 
in Messrs. Camper and Nicholsons’ yard, one could not help 
wondering if, in view of her disposition of displacement and of the 
relative formation of her forward and after water lines, she will 
be able to make the most of her great length when being driven 
hard to windward. Yankee’s achievements in American waters 
would, however, lead one to suppose that there are no grounds for 
doubting her fine qualities under these conditions and there can 
be no doubt that, in the capable hands of her owner and Mr. 
Frank Paine, her designer, the best will be got out of her under all 
conditions of weather. 

Yankee’s first race was at Southend and it was one which no one 
who took part in it is likely to forget. There was a strong breeze 
from the southwest and she and her three opponents, Endeavour, 
Velsheda and Astra, were reefed. It was a reach down the Thames 
Estuary to the West Oaze buoy, leaving the Nore Lightship on 
the port hand. Endeavour, after a very even start, led Yankee at 
the buoy by somewhat less than a minute and a half with Velsheda 
close astern of the American yacht. Mr. Lambert jibed at this 
mark for the run to the Mouse, but the English yachts squared 
away and set spinnakers to starboard. The wind hardened as the 
yachts neared the Mouse Lightship and, while Yankee luffed 





Who keeps everything spick and span? 





Why, it’s Bon Ami 
Chick the Sailor 


And one of the jobs he does best is 
cleaning paint. Just try him on the sides 
of your boat and on the painted wood- 
work in the cabin. See for yourself how 
spotless and fresh he quickly makes them! 


Then let him clean up the galley . . . put 
a fine shine on the brass . . . clear up the 
windshield and windows ... and make 
the lavatory spotless. 


You can get this handy helper at any 
grocery store and at most shipyards. Just 
ask for a Cake or a Can of Bon Ami—the 
well-known household cleanser that 
‘“thasn’t scratched yet.” 


BON AMI 
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Its Strength and Dependability ‘i a3 i 






















There is no better rope made.. mi 
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— Easy Handling Qualities 
and Fine Finish make Plymouth 


my choice” 
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Integrity has been built 
into every coil of Ply- 
mouth Rope for well over 
a century. Integrity has 
earned for the Plymouth 
name and trade mark the distinction of 
representing only highest quality rope. 
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| peng the Pacific Coast comes praise for Plymouth Manila In ports all over the world, men whose life work is selecting 
Rope from Captain Rodger T. Thompson, expert sail rope for yachts and boats have made Plymouth first choice for 
maker and rigger of the Oregon Marine Supply Company. years. You can’t go wrong if you follow their judgment and 


Known to almost every captain and mate who enters select Plymouth Rope for running rigging, mooring lines, 
Portland Harbor, Mr. Thompson has had years of experi- anchor warp and for all other rope equipment. Plymouth 
ence with ropes of all kinds — and his words should carry Cordage Company, North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, 
weight with every yacht and boat owner whose pleasure Canada. Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and even safety may depend upon rope. Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, San Francisco. 

‘*It seems to me that I have been handling Plymouth Rope ever since 

I was big enough to pull on a line. My first job was on my father’s Sent on request — Free 

schooner ‘Helene.’ That was when I first began to appreciate the im- Many useful, interesting facts about 

portance of using good rope for rigging, anchor warp and all rope Rope and its care are found in this book- 

equipment. My father always used Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope. es 


Later when I became a rigger and sail maker I continued to use Piy- 
mouth Rope on all the jobs I turned out. There is no better rope 
made. Its strength and dependability, its easy handling qualities and 
fine finish make Plymouth my choice now as it has been for many years.”’ 


Complete in- 
structions also 
for making 
many knots 
and splices. “Cop-~ Painted” to resist bacterial 
attack. Spliced, parcelled and served 
with thimble ready for use. 8 sizes: 
4%" «0 114" diam. 6 lengths: 4 to 
9 fathoms. Larger sizes and special 
lengths will be made upon order. 


PLYMOUTH + (o/2i2%csr 


The New 
Plymouth Ready Mooring Line 


This famous Ship Trade Mark is the symbol of Plymouth 
on every coil § a Rope Quality 
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around the mark, the others had to jibe. In doing so Endeavour 
carried away her mast which broke short off about 60 feet above 
the deck. Astra, which was about half a mile astern of Endeavour, 
got into trouble when getting in her spinnaker, as the sheet got 
adrift. In getting the sail in under most difficult conditions, one of 
the crew fell overboard and, in spite of every possible effort to save 
him, sank before the boat which was launched could reach him. 
Yankee was so placed that it was impossible for her to give any 
assistance to the yachts in trouble and she sailed home, an easy 
winner from Velsheda which, well astern of Yankee, was able to 
stand by Endeavour in case she should need assistance. So ended 
Yankee’s first race in this country, a race in which Mr. Lambert 
came out with flying colors. 

Then followed a trial of no value at Dover in which Velsheda 
was successful with Shamrock second; after which the full fleet of 
seven yachts met in the Solent, Endeavour having had her spare 
mast fitted and the King’s cutter Britannia having joined the 
class. Two races were sailed, both between Lymington and Yar- 
mouth. On the first day there was a light variable breeze and 
Endeavour, well sailed by Mr. Sopwith, was the winner. Only one 
round of sixteen miles could be sailed and, with conditions all 
against her, Yankee finished last on corrected time, being actually 
more than twenty minutes astern of Endeavour. On the following 
day, two rounds of a nineteen-mile course were sailed. Endeavour 
again won after having led Yankee at the end of the first round by 
nearly four minutes. Solent conditions probably did not suit 
Yankee as she finished fifth on corrected time. She will probably 
make a much better showing when she next sails in the Solent, 
especially if there is a good breeze, but she is sailing at a disad- 
vantage in shallow, enclosed waters where the tides take a hand 
in the game. 

On the eve of the American mail, a race has been sailed by the 
seven yachts in the big class which has provided a trial which is, 
so far, the best of the season. This took place at Fowey, under the 
flag of the Royal Fowey Yacht Club, over an open sea course of 
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thirty sea miles for the two rounds, the course being an equilateral 
triangle. There was a moderate steady southwesterly breeze 
which, with a certain amount of Channel swell and practically no 
tide, gave the yachts a grand test of deep sea sailing under condi- 
tions which probably approximated to those which obtain in the 
America’s Cup races. Yankee'’s performance, under conditions 
which should have suited her, was disappointing. Endeavour led 
her at the first weather mark by four minutes and beat her over 
the whole course by over eight minutes. Velsheda also finished a 
minute and a half ahead of her and Shamrock, which finished 
fourth, took the third prize on corrected time. I cannot believe 
that Yankee was showing her true form under these conditions. 
M. HEcKsTALL-SMITH 
i ak. 


“The Cook Always Gets Seasick” 


(Continued from page 56) 


Pull off the skin of your ham and place in a big pan. Sprinkle 
the bird with sugar (either brown or white), toss on a few shakes 
of ground cloves (much better than whole cloves, which, poked 
into the edges, serve only as decoration). The fat side of the ham 
should be up, by the way. 

After this has been done, pour into the bottom of the pan a large 
can of evaporated milk and about a teacup of water. Put the ham 
into the oven and allow it to bake for about half an hour, basting 
occasionally with the juice which, miraculously, gets better and 
better. About ten minutes before time for the bird to be done, toss 
a handful of raisins and several pieces of apples that have been 
drawn and quartered into the pan. If the milk ‘‘cooks away” too 
rapidly, simply add more, for there must be plenty of gravy to 
go with sweet potatoes. 

This may sound like a lot of trouble. But the preparation of 
good food, worthy of the sport of boating, is not easy, although it 
is much simpler than most skippers think. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: Every model of G.C-f cruiser, from the 26-footer 


to the 68-foot twin-screw motor yacht. Here’s the a.C-f 30-foot cruiser run- 


about.Try to match its quality in any stock cruiser. See the a.C-f line before 


you buy any boat. Ask for illustrated booklet, or arrange for demonstration. 
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Before CHRYSLER... 


Yachting was never like this! 
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po was... and not so long 
ago either. . . when a marine 
engine was a cranky, noisy, bulky 
hunk of uncertainty. Nobody even 
expected it to operate with the 


dependability of a motor car. 


The fact was that marine engines 
were plainly far behind 
motor car engines until 
Chrysler added marine 
engineers to its staff, 
and put all of its en- 
gineers to work on 
marine problems. 


Today, all marine 
engines are vastly more 
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MARINE ENGINES 


reliable . . . but Chrysler marine 
engines give a particular brand of 
enjoyment all their own. 


They’re smooth as silk .. . 
quiet as the engine in your car. 
They have a tremendous amount 


of push, but the only place you 
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THE 36 FOOT CONSORT JR., POWERED 
WITH TWIN CHRYSLER IMPERIALS 


feel it is at the propeller. They 
weigh less, take less room. You 
put one in, and seldom have to 
give it another thought. They 
cost less to buy and less to run. 


It’s no wonder we sell them to 
practically every boatman who in- 
vestigates them. Why 
don’t you? You’ll 
never appreciate how 
carefree yachting can 
be until you do! 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


AMPLEX DIVISION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TWIN IMPERIALS...a total of 214 HORSEPOWER 


av Silent, smooth, compact, dependable! vA vA VA 
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EO ae yet Progressive / 


For 93 years, ATLANTIC has maintained a conservative 
attitude toward any proposed step which might tend 
to jeopardize the high security it affords policy- 
holders. Yet ATLANTIC has been progressive in am- 
plifying its service and in retaining its front rank 
position in the marine insurance field. 


It is the largest mutual marine insurance company 
in the world and issues non-assessable, dividend- 
paying policies which provide the broadest coverage 
available. Present cash dividend rate is 15%. 
ATLANTIC’s financial strength and its record for 
prompt and equitable loss settlement are unexcelled. 


ATLANTIC pays commission to brokers in the 
same manner as other companies. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49 Wall St., N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
Cleveland, Philadelphia 


a 
| ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49 Wall Street, New York 
Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet “Facts” regarding your mutual 
plan of insurance. (Check booklet desired.) 
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MAIL COUPON OR CONSULT YOUR BROKER 














YACHTING 
What Our Readers Say 


The “Leg-O-Mutton” Rig in Yachting 


EFERRING to the interesting article on sails by C. W. 
Haffenreffer in Yacutine for June, I think that the intro- 
duction of this rig in American yachting may be dated much 
further back than there stated, in fact nearer fifty than fifteen 
years. The sail thus designated, also known as the “‘ Bermudian, ”’ 
and popularly miscalled ‘‘ Marconi” (it might as justly be called 
S. F. B. Morse or Thomas A. Edison) is so old that its remote origin 
need not be considered here; the only question is when the rig of 
which it is a distinctive feature was introduced in America. Unless 
I am badly mistaken, the date was the early nineties and the rig 
was fathered by the New York Canoe Club. 

The sail used on the parent of the modern decked canoe, the 
first Rob Roy of 1865, was a standing lug with the boom hinged to 
the mast and the yard crossing the mast; I still have the first sail of 
this kind, which my mother ran up on her sewing machine, in 
1876, four feet on yard and boom or 16 square feet in all. 

When E. B. Tredwen, W. Baden-Powell and a few other mem- 
bers of the young Royal Canoe Club started to develop the sailing 
qualities of the canoe they tried various rigs, among them the 
“sliding gunter”’ and the “‘ Chinese lug”’; the former being a leg-o- 
mutton sail set on a short mast and a sliding topmast. The “‘Chi- 
nese lug” had a lofty, narrow sail, with a series of battens across 
from luff to leech, each with a separate reefing line; the halliard 
could be slacked and any desired number of reefs hauled down in 
an instant. 

The first American canoe with this rig was built by me in 1880 
from plans by E. B. Tredwen. The hull was heavily ballasted with 
iron centerboard and inside lead. Both hull and rig proved unsuit- 
able for the open waters of New York Bay and were soon dis- 
carded in favor of canoes of light displacement held upright by the 
crew seated on deck. Many rigs were tried, at first evolved from 
the lug by hoisting the yard until it became more or less the old 
sliding gunter and leg-o-mutton. 

Going into a larger class, in 1892 I designed Scarecrow, a fin- 
keel of 18 ft. l.w.l., the fin being lifted by a tackle. Charles J. 
Stevens planned the entire rig, with leg-o-mutton mainsail hoist- 
ing on a track on a straight pole mast, and a jib. Later, Scarecrow 
was replaced by a larger boat of the same type, Bogie. The rig 
used on these two craft was a replica of that developed by Mr. 
Stevens for canoes. 

When the time came for designing a proposed defender for the 
first match for the Seawanhaka International Trophy for Small 
Yachts the rig was left entirely to Mr. Stevens. Perhaps we were 
very stupid in those remote days, but in our canoeing we had con- 
sidered largely the center of effort and center of gravity of rig, 
both being kept as low as possible; the distance from deck to 
truck was less than that from tack of jib to end of boom. The hol- 
low spars for all these boats were made by L. K. Young, an ex- 
ceptionally clever mechanic, a boat-sailor (in sandbaggers) and 
one of the first to market hollow masts. The sails were made by 
Gilbert Wilson, a fine old gentleman who was as deeply interested 
in these small craft as in Vigilant and other Cup yachts for which 
he did similar service. The material was largely what was then 
known as “‘ Union silk,” imported first from Engiand for the light 
sails of large yachts. Ethelwynn was built with a double skin, all 
of her spars and fittings were made by Young, her standing rigging 
was of phosphor-bronze rope. As she started in the trial races for 
the defense in August 1895, against six other aspirants with gaff 
rigs, she stood as the first example of the rig which is now almost 
universal. Had her sail plan been proportioned according to pres- 
ent day ideas, with five or six feet less on the base and as much 
more on the mast, she would not only have defeated her competi- 
tors as she did, but would have sailed loops around them. 

In spite of the success of Ethelwynn in both the trial races and 
the final contests with Spruce IV, her rig passed unnoticed and 
apparently all credit was given to the hull. One of the leading 
experts of the day, Thomas Fleming Day, condemned it without 
qualification: ‘‘I don’t like Ethelwynn’s sail plan,” he wrote. ‘‘It 
may be prejudice, but to my mind there is no sail like a gaff- 
headed one; all others are makeshifts. A good jib-headed mainsail 
is better than a poor gaff-sail; but I would, for all-around work, 
much prefer the latter. When you have beam enough to carry a 
decent cut of cloth, why not do it? No form of sail will send a boat 
to windward like a gaff sail, and any man who will take the trouble 
to closely watch a yacht with a well cut sail, when on the wind, 
will soon note the reason why.”’ 


W. P. STEPHENS 
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Let’s talk PRICE... 


Price-tag ballyhoo had nothing to do with the fact that 88% of the 
world’s leading boat builders specify Kermath power. That is the result 
of Kermath’s adherence to the highest standards of manufacturing precision. 





Kermath has never sacrificed quality to meet the insistent demand for 
low-priced marine power, yet the price of any Kermath motor is the 
lowest you'll find—regardless of promise or product. 


With the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 

facture of marine engines, Kermath offers the finest, most complete and 
extensive series of motors ever built—thirty-eight models—just the right 
motor for any boat—and always at the right price. 





: Kermath provides a selection of seven distinct four-cylinder 
4 You pay no premium when you buy a Kermath and you get more than motors ranging from 20 h. p. to 55 h. p.—for cruisers, 


a . - launches, work boats, etc. 
just a motor. For over a quarter century Kermath service has been avail- 
able on Kermath motors the world over and replacement parts are always 
available for every Kermath model ever built. That’s why the maximum of 
boating satisfaction is insured when Kermath power is the choice. 


4g Kermath has clung to the principles of sound, straightforward busi- 

ness—has adhered to these high standards through the good years and 
the lean years—until today Kermath stands as a challenge to inferiority 
—as a protection and a guarantee of lasting owner satisfaction. And 
Kermath does this without exacting any price premium for such plus values. 
Kermath’s unchallenged record for extra high resale values clinches the 
argument that you get more in a Kermath—at no added cost. It will pay 
you big dividends in security and satisfaction to specify a Kermath. The 225 h. p. Sea-Wolf is one of the most powerful motors 


Consultation service without obligation. for its size ever built—exemplifying Kermath’s renowned 
engineering and precision manufacture. 





KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO., 5893 COMMONWEALTH AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 







Boston Toronto, Ont., Can. 
1043 Commonwealth Ave. 619 King St., W. 
New York Miami 
5th Ave. at 15th St. 234 S. W. Sixth St. 
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NOTABLE 
BOATS of the 
MONTH 











The Sea-King 150 h. p. motor with new type centerline 
reduction gear. All Kermath reduction gears are water jack- 
eted and water cooled for extra wear and quiet performance. 






" 38-f:. Play Boat owned by E. T. Weir. Pittsburgh. Pa.. 
now cruising in Bermuda. Built by Consolidated Ship- 
building Corp.. Morris Heights, N. Y. Powered with 
twin Kermath Sea Mates—Speed 22 m.p.h. 
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28-ft. Sedan Playmate built for Mr. Denniston by Sevhesd Ny. Fier’ ae). &. Castles, Brediey ae 
Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., Brooklyn. Powered with a N. J. Powered with twin 225 H.P, Kermaths—Speed 
Kermath V-8. - 27mph. 












The New V-8 Kermath is ideal for cruisers and runabouts. 








8 to 450 HORSEPOw, 
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A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 





“To say we were Glad 
wasn t stretching it” 
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This picture of the Alta Rocca was snapped from an 
accompanying boat. While this photo isn’t anything 
to brag about for clearness, Mort Calkins thought it 
was lucky that any picture could be taken under the 
circumstances detailed below. She was built by 
Luders Marine Construction Company, and her 
eight-year-old propeller shafts are Monel Metal. 





It’s no child’s play for any 
boat to buck the Gulf Stream 
when it gets to kicking up... 


By MORT CALKINS 





HEN we saw this photo of the Alta Rocca which was the Ramna, 
launched in 1927, I mind the cruise I made with Mr. A. E. Luders 
of the Luders Marine Construction Company, who had built her. It almost 
made me hear the wind whistling out of the south the way it did on that trip. 


She wasn’t intended for deep sea work, the Alta Rocca wasn’t, being 
designed for easy cruising in sheltered waterways. And when she headed 
towards Florida there wasn’t any indication of bad weather in the offing. 
So when, off Hatteras, we began to pass remarks that it sure was a mean 
blow, it suddenly came to us that we were mighty consoled to know that 
the Alta was well built in every detail, from her prow to her Monel Metal 
propeller shafts. 


We just didn’t worry about hem, but if they’d been the kind that get 
eaten away by corrosion it might have been a different story. Those shafts 
are eight-year-olds, but they’re just as new-looking and serviceable today as 
the day they were first installed. Not a sign of rust or corrosion or mis- 
alignment. 


When a boat is built right, and her materials are all A-No. 1, she’s able 


Yok Calkins 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


\( Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
VA om approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
= mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


to come through any emergency and 
reach port safe and sound. That’s a 
thought for any boat owner. 
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News fro chting Centers 
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Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


EW YACHTING classes are formed, enjoy a span of popu- 
larity and then fade out. Champions sail to the top of the 
standings, acquire impressive collections of silverware and pen- 
nants and then give way to new titleholders. Time, tides and the 
vagaries of Long Island Sound's notoriously fickle racing weather 
combine to form a great leveler of ambitions. 

There are exceptions to every rule, though; men and boats that 
go on year after year defying the law of averages and the on- 
slaughts of youth. A few of the notable exceptions are having 
things their own way on the Sound again this season: Sam Pirie, 
venerable sage of Sea Cliff in the ancient N.Y.Y.C. 30-foot Class, 
and the Port Washington veterans, Adrian Iselin, II, and ‘‘ Herc”’ 
Atkin, in the Star Class. 

When this was written, Pirie, who is more than twice as old as 
his thirty-one-year-old Oriole, had lost only one race in eight 
starts and was proceeding merrily on his way to another cham- 
pionship in the last stronghold of the gaff-headed rig. Iselin and 
Atkin are once more turning the tussle for the Y.R.A. title in the 
Star group into a private match in the face of the best competi- 
tion an up and coming bunch of youngsters can provide. Iselin, 
who does his best sailing when the blue chips are stacked high on 
the table, has for the third year in a row won the elimination 
series to decide the Western Long Island representative in the 
Star internationals on the West Coast. He will take Ace out there 
to see what can be done about bringing the trophy back East. 
Jubilee, sailed by ‘‘Herc’”’ Atkin and his brother John, staunch 
disciple of the theory that the crew is 90 per cent of any winning 
Star boat, took the June championship of the class and was run- 
ner-up to Iselin in the eliminations. Incidentally, one of the 
younger Star skippers unburdened himself of a choice bit of 
wisdom the other day. He said: ‘‘I never have been able to figure 
out why we have these eliminations when Iselin is about the only 
fellow with money enough to go all the way out to the Coast 
anyway. But I suppose we have to go through the formalities.”’ 


++ + 


By the time this is printed, the trials to determine the make-up 
of the American dinghy team which will meet British and perhaps 
Norwegian and Canadian boats in a match for the North Amer- 
ican Dinghy Association’s gold cup in September will have been 
held. Preparations for the trials have been surrounded with more 
secrecy than the building of an America’s Cup defender. In cel- 
lars, attics and barns, Long Island dinghy addicts have been 
building trick rigs, boats and what have you to confound the 
selection committee whose thankless task it is to pick two 11)%- 
footers to race against Uffa Fox, Colin Ratsey et al. There was a 
time when dinghy racing was sport for sport’s sake, but one fears 
that those happy days are gone forever. 


+ + + 


Fred Lord, the designer, picked a recent pleasant afternoon to 
accept the hospitality of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s regatta 
committee aboard Satanstoe and renew his acquaintanceship with 
his first love, sail boats. Coming back into Larchmont harbor in 
the committee launch, Fred cast a wistful eye at a lovely home on 
the westerly side of the anchorage. ‘‘Someone ought to pass the 
hat, buy that place and endow it as a home for indigent naval 
architects,” he said. ‘‘They’d be swamped with inmates and old 
beggars like me could sit out there on the lawn, watch the boats 
and tell each other about the good old days when a naval archi- 
tect could make a living.” 
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28-40 Landau, powered by SCRIPPS 210 b.p. engine, owned 





: > en -s — 
wate a. see eames 





by William K. Vanderbilt, and operated as tender for bis yacht ALVA. 


You'll Enjoy Your Boat 
est With a SCRIPPS 


It is gratifying to receive letters from delighted owners praising the extraordinary 
smoothness, the quick response, and the satisfying performance of SCRIPPS power 
plants; telling us how much they enjoy the pleasure of boating with SCRIPPS en- 
gines in which they have implicit confidence + + + These unsolicited, enthusiastic 
testimonials come from men of experience who are in a position to impartially 
judge the fine points of motors and their performance. They clearly indicate a keen 
appreciation of the outstanding qualities which have built for SCRIPPS a universal 
reputation of which we are justly proud « + + SCRIPPS marine motors are better 
today than they ever were. Constant improvements and refinements keep them in 
the forefront. For dependability, economy and long life they are surpassed by none. 
Compared to marine converted engines of same piston displacement, in many cases, 
their prices are lower « + « So we say, if you are considering buying an engine for 
a new boat or for replacement, you'll enjoy your boat best and longest with a 
SCRIPPS. There are 48 models to choose from. 

WRITE today and learn of the greater value of a SCRIPPS power plant. Give essential 

details — length, type of craft, speed desired, or horsepower needed. We will then send you 


illustrated literature fully describing the model recommended as best suited to your 
individual requirements. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





The SCRIPPS complete line includes 48 models, high and 
medium speeds, 4, 6, V8, and V12 cylinders, 25 to 300 h.p. in 
single installation, up to 600 h.p. in twin installation for direct 
drive. Also reduction gears and angle drive when requested. 


NEW SCRIPPS Ve—90 h.p. marine 
engine (conversion of Ford V8 of 
which there are over 193,000,000 
h.p. now in service). A wonderful 
motor for marine use as converted 
by SCRIPPS. Direct drive $435 
f. o. b. factory. With reduction 
gear, price slightly higher. 





Mr. R. D. King, President of Security 
Bankers Operating Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
writes: ““I visited Sea Island last Friday and 
enjoyed riding in my new boat, and am 
more than pleased with the performance 
of your motor’’. 


Fitzgerald & Lee, Inc., Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., builders of custom boats: ‘“This new 
V-12 SCRIPPS is the smoothest marine 
motor which we have ever come in contact 
with. You would hardly know there was 
a motor in the boat. Mr. Lyons, the owner, 
praises it very highly’’. 


Mr. Pitcairn, President of Autogiro Com- 
pany says: “Both the motor and the boat 
are engineering achievements’’. 


Mr. Daniel L. Pratt, Editor of Pacific Motor 
t, referring to the hardships endured 
by the training launch of the University of 
ashington, writes: “It's a tough spot for 
any marine motor, and we are glad to sa 
that Crew Coach Ulbrickson and his sta 
are mighty pleased with the performance 
of their new SCRIPPS. 


Mr. Carl F, Palmer, pougeloser of Palmer’s 
Auto Service, Falmouth Heights, Mass., 
referring to a new SCRIPPS installation 
says: It’s the smoothest running motor 
that we have ever seen and works beauti- 
fully under a full load”’. 


Mr. Charles R. Kusich of San Francisco, 
Cal.,says: “This engine model 172 performs 
nicely and is the third SCRIPPS I have 
owned”, 


Stanley Holder, Whangaroa, New Zealand, 
after traveling 8000 miles without a hitch, 
writes: ‘I want to say how much I appre- 
ciate the reliability of the SCRIPPS motor 
which is always ready for the job”. 


The Captain of the Boat-Show- Boat, 
owned and operated on the Pacific Coast 
by H A.B. Sneve Co., San Francisco, after 
a 7000 mile trip to Alaska and back says of 
the twin SCRIPPS engines models 204- 
205: “The two SCRIPPS ‘mills’ are func- 
tioning perfectly and economically. They 
just can’t be beat for dependability”. 


IPPS 


THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 
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A gilt-edged investment that pays unusual dividends 


EXIDE MARINE BATTERIES 


You can make no more substantial investment than an 
Exide Marine Battery. Since 1895, Exides have been prov- 
ing their unfailing dependability, long life and economy 
aboard pleasure craft. 

In addition to saving you money, Exides pay extra 
dividends in terms of pleasure, comfort, peace-of-mind, 
and safety. 

Naturally, there is a reason for the value you receive in 
Exide-Ironclad Marine Batteries. Their positive plates are 
different from all others. Slotted rubber tubes retain the 
active material while exposing it freely to the electrolyte. 
The result is longer life and notable freedom from trouble. 
At no extra cost, Exide-Ironclads are equipped with the new 
Exide MiporSeparator—the permanent storage battery plate 
insulator that is immune to electrolyte, heat and vibration. 

There is an Exide Marine Battery for every size of craft 
and type of installation. Write for booklet, ‘‘Exides for 
Pleasure Craft,” which includes full details on the Exide 
Marine Floating Battery System. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES 


with exine MIPOR separators 
“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












YACHTING 


The Victory Class is looking forward with the keenest anticipa- 
tion to the three team races it has scheduled for August with the 
Interclubs, Atlantics and Herreshoff ‘‘S”’ boats. If the Gardner- 
designed Victories, built in 1919, make a sweep of these matches 
it is likely that the class will endeavor to arrange a visit to Ber- 
muda next spring to tackle the one-design knockabouts of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club which have made a practice in recent 
years of whacking the Interclubs. 


The American Yacht Club at Rye has departed from its cus- 
tom of running open races off Scotch Caps nearly every other 
Sunday during the summer and concentrated on building up 
racing among its own members in two small boat classes, Bulldogs 
and Pointers. The Bulldogs were started at Milton Point last 
season and the Pointers were added this spring. A youngster 
recently introduced to the new class (little, hard chine, center- 
board knockabouts) was asked by the junior instructor to de- 
scribe them. “‘A Pointer,” he piped, “is a Bulldog without a 
keel.’”’ It sounds funnier. than it reads. 


ee 


Much in the manner of husbands who print in the personal col- 
umns of metropolitan journals items reading: ‘‘On and after 
June 1st, I no longer will be responsible for bills contracted by my 
wife, she having left my bed and board ,’ Harold Augustin 
Calahan, author of books giving advice to yachtsmen on the sub- 
jects of sailing, racing and cruising, has notified yachting reporters 
that he has chartered Old Timer, his New York ‘‘ Thirty,” to Mrs. 
Heaton Robertson of New Haven, Conn., for July and August. 

Perhaps the surmise is all wrong, but maybe Mrs. Robertson 
had to charter Old Timer so that she could get an opportunity to 
sail. Her husband, current owner of the Larchmont O boat Varuna 
that used to fly the private signal of the late Commodore James B. 
Ford, is racing Varuna at the western end of the Sound this sum- 
mer. A truism, of course, but Larchmont is a long way from 
New Haven. 





++ + 


The month of August will be a full one for Long Island Sound 
clubs. Besides the regular annual midget, junior and women’s 
championships, this neck of the woods will be the site of the 
Sears Bowl and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup events this 
summer. Stamford will conduct the national junior championship 
regatta for the Sears Bowl beginning August 26th and the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club of Greenwich will hold the finals for the 
Mrs. Adams Cup which was won last year by Miss Lorna Whittel- 
sey, her sister Myrtle and Miss Katherine Kunhardt. This series 
will start September 4th, two weeks after the same crew defends 
the Syce Trophy, emblematic of the women’s championship of 
the Sound, at the Bellehaven Beach Club in a five-race series 
beginning August 19th. A new threat to Queen Lorna’s reign over 
the Long Island Sound gal skippers is developing in the person of 
Miss Anne Chapman, daughter of A. Wright Chapman of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s race committee. Miss Chapman has 
been sailing her dad’s Victory boat Gopher all summer and has 
been up near the top week in and week out against such experts 
as Ted Clark, Bob Fraser, Bayard Litchfield and Seth Thayer. 
Howsomever (if that’s the word) the chances are about 5 to 3 
that when the ladies gather at Greenwich for their annual test 
they’ll find themselves faced with the none too pleasant prospect 
of trying to pry Lorna loose from the Mrs. Adams prize. 


+ + + 


The prospect of a Seawanhaka Cup challenge from Norway and 
the possibility of a team match in September with the Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish Six-Metres, brought the Oyster Bay ‘‘Sixes”’ 
out of retirement with a great rush for Larchmont race week. 
The Scandinavian invasion is expected in September and the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of Oyster Bay will be the 
scene of operations. Bob-Kat II and Anis ought to be back from 
Norway and their quests for the Gold Cup and One Ton Cup in 
time to participate in the trials. 
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Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


HE FIRST big race of the season with a local boat winning | 


was the New Bedford Whaler’s race from Padanaram sta- 


tion of the New Bedford Yacht Club, around Block Island and | 


back. The distance was 104 nautical miles. With fourteen boats 


starting, only six finished and Commodore Charles B. Rockwell's | 


yaw! Belisarius, scratch boat, finished first, sailing the course in 
21 hours 9 minutes and 40 seconds. It was the Belisarius’ first race 
and, for the first time in three years, the trophy (a picture of the 
whaler Charles W. Morgan, painted by Frank Vining Smith), 
leaves the New Bedford Yacht Club to hang in the Bristol Yacht 
Club for a year. The Belisarius finished 4 hours 57 minutes and 
40 seconds ahead of the second boat, the yaw! Chantey, and won 
on corrected time by 3 hours 47 minutes and 47 seconds. 


++ + 


Herreshoff’s at Bristol are building several more ‘ Amphi- 
craft,’’ and have sold a number of 1214-footers to go down on the 
Cape. Mitena, William J. Strawbridge’s new Twelve-Metre, de- 
signed by Francis Herreshoff and built by the Herreshoff Company, 
is a beautiful sight. Double-ended as she is, her designer has given 


her deck the minimum number of winches and cleats and has | 


produced a streamline effect on her deck erections not unlike some 
of our modern automobiles, even having non-breakable glass in 
the skylight. Below decks she has plenty of room, much more so 
than might be imagined from an outside view. Forward, there is 
ample room for the crew of four, a galley amidships on the port 
side, a single stateroom and shower to starboard, and large 
owner's quarters aft. 

Mitena was out practically every day after her launching, and 
seems fast. She should do well against the keen competition on the 
Sound where she will race against Van S. Merle-Smith’s new 
Seven Seas and the two European built ‘‘Twelves,’’ Mouelte and 


Cantitoe. 
+ 


+ + 


W. J. H. Dyer at the “‘ Anchorage” has been rushed, delivering 
10-foot dinghies. Some of those that have gone went to Edward 


Bishop in Florida, William Gideley in Warwick, Henry Babson of | 


Chicago, Drayton Cochran, George H. Townsend of Greenwich, 
and D. A. Newhall of Jamestown. 

Dyer ‘‘A” dinghies have been built and delivered'to Morris 
Cooper, Jr., of Westport, Conn., G. A. Niemeyer of Southport, 
Miss Priscilla Mason of Whitinsville, Mass., and Mrs. Robert 
Davis of Newport. 


ac 


The first yacht club race was the Edgewood overnight race 
July 3rd. This was the second year the Edgewood Yacht Club has 
sponsored this race. The “‘Q’’ Manatauqua finished ahead of the 








“R” Wanderer X but lost on corrected time in a special class. | 


The R-boat beat Amanita by nearly 43 minutes in Class B. The 
smallest class was won by the old 18-footer Wanderer VI, fol- 
lowed by the Thirty-Square-Metre Tipler III, Kildee, Croatan, 
Alerion and Cohannet. 

This season for regattas is well planned as next comes the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, July 13th, Edgewood Yacht Club, July 
20th, and Washington Park Yacht Club, July 27th. The Ida Lewis 
Yacht Club at Newport is August 3rd, Coles River Yacht Club 
at Touisset August 10th, East Greenwich Yacht Club, August 17th, 
and the Bristol Yacht Club, August 24th, which will wind up the 


season. 


e' 4-6 


See Pages 2 and 3 


Casey’s yard is still busy building new boats. There is on order | 
a 30’ sloop from Casey's own design, to be built for William | 


Roesner of Middletown, R. I. She probably won’t be delivered 
until September when the owner plans to sail her down to the 
West Indies. The Alden ketch Maya, belonging to Allen Weeks, 
was sold by Waldo Howland to Edward Peirce of New Bedford. 
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ECONOMICAL 
PERFORMANCE 






Read this important message from New England’s 


oldest successful manufacturer of marine engines 


Palmer Marine Engines are known for their long life and 
dependability. “For double assurance,” says this builder, 
“use only fuels and lubricants that are made especially for 
marine service.” 


Texaco Marine Products are refined especially for marine 
service. They have consistently proved their stamina in 
many grueling races. Thousands of boat owners find Texaco 
Marine Products economical to use. Leading boat and 
engine builders approve them. 


Texaco Marine Products and the friendly services of 
Texaco dealers are yours at all ports along the coast and 
on inland water routes. 


TEXACO 


886.1. mM. 





a 


Texaco Thuban * Texaco Cup Grease *Texaco Marine Motor Oils 


* Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline * Texaco Ursa Oils for Diesels * 
Texaco Water Pump Grease * Texaco Outboard Gear Lubricant 


FOR EVERY BOAT 


‘ABLE CREW*’ 


PROVIDE AN 
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A bird’s-eye, 
bow view of a 
Matthews"38” 
Sport Cruiser 
thoroughly 
equipped for 
Gulf Stream— 
special fishing 
equipment not 
standard. 


f 


‘“‘Wherever you cruise... 





Right: A popular Flori- 
da boat, a Matthews 
"46" Twin Cabin 
model with all modern 
devices forGulfStream 
fishing. 





For the MOST GLORIOUS 
of all FLORIDA WINTERS, 
ORDER your MATTHEWS 
CRUISER NOW... 





















Above: Such a beatiful 
home berth as that of 
‘ this Matthews “38” 
Sport Cruiser is not 
necessary, but it’s 
one of the many for 
Matthews Cruisers in 
Florida. 


Left: A Matthews “46” 
Sport Cruiser, heavily 
powered and specially 


equipped for deep sea 
work— ready for any- 






@ Older yachtsmen know the wisdom of ordering weeks and even 
months in advance—it’s good judgment for you to do the same. 
Matthews Stock Cruisers with their big, husky hulls, ruggedly con- 
structed and “Famous” for their seaworthiness wherever cruising 
boats are known, are recognized as the standard by which all other 
stock cruisers are measured. 

Only casual observation in Florida would convince you of their 
great preference. There are probably more Matthews Stock Cruisers 
in Florida than all other makes of stock cruisers combined. The 
“Famous” Matthews “38” and the luxurious Matthews “46”s are 
ideally suited to Florida use—of medium light draft, roomy and airy 
and very heavily built. The great variety of models and arrangements 
provides you with a wide range of choice. 

A number of the models with full cruising accommodations are 
readily adaptable to sport fishing and the Sport models both “38” 
and “46” are the most perfect play boats afloat—either for day runs 
with large parties or for going long distances to sea for those wary 
“big ones.” 

Write immediately for our general literature or tell us how you intend 
using a boat and we will suggest a model—you will not be obligated. 


SEE THESE RESPONSIBLE DEALERS FOR SALES AND SERVICE 














New York City... Sth Ave. and 15th St... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 

Boston 043 Commonwealth Ave... Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Washington, D.C... 14th and Water Sts. S.W. National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Miami... 48 Columbus HotelArcade____ Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Detroit ____ 6611 E. Jefferson Ave... G ry Boat Co. 
Chicago ___ 900 So. Michigan Ave... Mathers Cruisers Distr. | 
Alton, Il. . _ Times Building Tai sheusliiaiiod Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Cincinnati 436 E. S St. - A. Scarlett 
Galveston Cc asap R. Sealy 
aoe 3206 Main St........................... Sebo Boat Co. 
Wilmington, Calif. =. West Basin ; . _... Rebert V. Staats, Inc. | 
Montreal , 699 St. Maurice St. . Stewart C. Knox } 


\ 
\\ 


* 


The MATTHEWS Co. 


314 BAYSIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


you'll find a Matthews’’ 





YACHTING 


Down in South County at Salt Pond there are ten or fifteen 
Cape Cod knockabouts that race every Saturday. There are also 
about eight or ten of the same type in another class which have 
higher masts and Marconi rigs. They not only have tides but 
fluky offshore breezes to contend with on the Salt Pond, as the 
course twists in and about narrow channels and around islands, 
so there is plenty of excitement for everyone. A new boat added 
to the fleet is Charles Fletcher's Anita. 


a 


Charles D. Jencks’ new boat Werdna left for Bermuda July 
4th. 


+ 2» ** 


New Bedford is as quiet as most places are at the end of June, 
all the boats having gone to their respective moorings and all the 
yards having a lull except for a few minor repairing jobs. Among 
these was one caused by an accident at New London to Henry R. 
Dalton’s Katharine IT. She came in to Peirce and Kilburn’s. Also, 
Hugh Matheson’s Azara is having a few new fittings. G. G. 
Whitney’s Joslin IJ is going overboard and George E. McQuesten, 
who just bought the Diesel schooner Penzance, has changed her 
name to Avenir. She is almost ready to go overboard and head 
for Marblehead. 


+ + + 


Through Furnans’ Agency, Charles D. Owen, Jr., of South 
Dartmouth, has chartered the 42-foot cruiser Whale. Furnans’ 
has also sold a small sloop to B. Shafton Curry of Litchfield, Conn. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


HIS highly successful season in Massachusetts Bay hits its 

meridian altitude when Marblehead Race Week gets under 
way on the first Saturday of August. In the wake of the recent 
interclub regattas around Boston Harbor it is reasonably certain 
that the one-day record of 309 starters in a single event, hung up 
last year under the Corinthian Yacht Club burgee, will go by the 
board. 

For this week, Marblehead Harbor will be crowded with racing 
craft, ranging from the hefty Class Q to the diminutive Brutal 
Beasts, and the pleasure fleet of cruisers, houseboats and com- 
muters. The skippers will gather again on the wharves and wind- 
ing by-ways of the old seaport. Yachtsmen from Hingham, 
Cohasset, Weymouth, Quincy, Winthrop, Squantum, Wollaston, 
South Boston, Nahant, Gloucester, Sandy Bay, Savin Hill and 
Manchester will be on deck. Vacations have been carefully 
dovetailed with race week. 

i 


The first half of the season’s racing has been featured by Ray 
Hunt’s slippery, black 25-rater Hornet, last year’s winner of the 
Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup on the Sound. Hunt, twice winner 
of the national junior sailing title, has been bringing the Hornet 
home a consistent winner in the Marblehead Class Q. His banner 
achievement was winning the Puritan Cup against a fleet of bigger 
sloops which included Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s Prestige and Walter 
K. Shaw’s Andiamo. 

++ + 


The Corinthian Yacht Club celebrated its Golden Jubilee on 
the 18th of July. The Fiftieth Anniversary took the form of a 
grand handicap for all yachts. Sailing in two divisions or what is 
known in Marblehead as “chowder race style,’ the handicaps 
were staggered so that a long parade of canvas stretched from the 
Light well out into the bay. A buffet lunch preceded the race and 
a formal dinner in the evening was given for members and former 
members with Commodore Richard deB. Boardman presiding. 
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The keel was laid for the formation of the Maine Yacht Racing 
Association when representatives of 17 Maine coast yacht clubs 
gathered recently in Boston to establish a governing body for the 
conduct of yacht racing in the waters between Kittery and Winter 
Harbor. The organization was primarily formed to run state 
junior and women’s championships and to select crews to enter 
the Sears Cup and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup series for the 
national junior and women’s sailing titles. Dr. Seth M. Milliken, 
commodore of the Kellegewidgwek Yacht Club on Blue Hill Bay, 
was appointed secretary of the organization to serve until the 
election of a regular slate. 

++ + 


A speedy start abroad was staged by Charles Hovey, former 
Harvard varsity oarsman and noted Class Q skipper of Marble- 
head, and his crew of Mike Cudahy, former Sears Cup winner, and 
P. Loring Reed, leading Herreshoff 15-foot class helmsman of the 
Beverly Yacht Club. This trio will represent this country in the 
Six-Metre team races in Sweden where Herman Whiton will 
attempt to bring back the Gold Cup. Hovey and his men will sail 
the Anis which has already been shipped abroad. The Inter- 
scholastic championships, in which Reed captained Andover, 
finished the day before he boarded the steamer for Gothenburg. 
Skipper Hovey crowded the final hours prior to departure with a 
law bar examination and his own wedding. 


++ + 


At the annual meeting of the North Shore Junior Yacht Racing 
Association, the Sears Cup eliminations were awarded to the East- 
ern Point Yacht Club at Gloucester, the defending champions on 
the North Shore. Last year the series was sailed at Annisquam 
where ten crews competed. The officers elected are Leonard M. 
Fowle, Eastern Y. C., president; Peter 8. Langmaid, Pleon Y. C., 
vice president; William V. MacDonald, Eastern Point Y. C., 
treasurer; James W. Jones, Pleon Y. C., secretary; and Gifford 
Beal, Sandy Bay Y. C., fleet captain. 


++ + 


Southern Massachusetts Bay will be the scene of lively racing 
this month with the four-day midsummer series of the Duxbury 
Yacht Club. The big fleet of Duxbury Ducks has been out in full 
strength this season under the eye of Capt. Myles Standish on the 
truck of his lofty monument. Inland, at Burlington, Vermont, the 
Lake Champlain Yacht Club will hold a three-day regatta for 
sail and power beginning Aug. Ist. 


a 


In recognition of the whole-hearted support rendered by the 
late Leonard Munn Fowle to the junior yachting movement, the 
annual award of a medal in his memory to the junior skipper who 
shows the greatest improvement in seamanship, helmsmanship 
and racing tactics over the previous season, has been offered 
through the Pleon Yacht Club. Mr. Fowle, former Eastern and 
Corinthian committeeman, and the late yachting editor of the 
Globe, had served on the advisory board of the Pleon for more 
than a decade. 

++ + 


The annual Sandy Bay Yacht Club Day is slated for August 
23rd with the yachting fleets of the North Shore gathering off the 
rockbound shore of Rockport. The Sandy Bay Club was the model 
for other yacht clubs back in the Mauve Decade according to a 
clipping dated 1886, recently discovered by Secretary Joe Hig- 
gins. In this ancient article, W. P. Stephens, the present dean of 
yachting authorities in this country, lauds the Sandy Bay’s racing 
program and prescribes to yacht clubs which have been satisfied 
with only ‘two cut-and-dried regattas each year.’’ There was 
plenty of racing in the eighties between New York and Portland 
in the days, for instance, when Manhasset Bay was Cow Bay and 
Port Washington was largely woods and pastures. 
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Spring Paint Job 
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HE PERIOD from mid-season to haul-out day 
T will tell which finishes will keep your boat 
looking “ship shape and Bristol fashion” all season 
long without repainting. 

Notice other boats—learn what finishes were 
applied last Spring. You'll find that boats finished 
with paints, varnishes and enamels correctly formu- 
lated with Bakelite Synthetic Resins are those 
which retain their fine appearance months longer 
than the others. 

Actual service tests on yachts and commercial 
boats in many waters have proved that Bakelite 
Resins give coatings the following important proper- 
ties: durability, exceptional toughness, lasting flexi- 
bility and high resistance to sun, spray, salt air, 
polluted water, wear and weather. 

Start now to build an all-season paint job for 
your boat this season. Get high integrity Bakelite 
Resin finishes for your Fall priming coat. Leading 
paint manufacturers now supply them. Our Book- 
let 20S, ‘‘ Bakelite Synthetic Resins”, will be sent on 
request. You will find it helpful. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 43 East Ohio Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BAK ELITE 
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Bob and Betty Clarke and their friends have had hundreds of hours of enjoyable, low cost, care- 
free fun cruising, picnicking, fishing and just vacationing aboard their Richardson Little Giant 


What a Yacht 


for a Uacation! 


RICHARDSON Little Giant, a Richardson Jr. or a Rich- 

ardson Cruisabout will give you the most glorious 
vacation you've ever had! Cruise in carefree fashion on the 
rivers, the lakes, the ocean — into the hundreds of quaint, 
off-the-beaten-path harbors where the ‘‘call’” of a yacht is an 
event. Swim! Picnic! Fish! or just loaf and enjoy life as you 
never have before! 

Richardsons are big, beautiful, staunch cruisers framed and planked 
in accordance with the high standards set years ago by the down east 
ship builders and the most — — boat builders. ete Richardson 
has a sawed-to-shape, single length keel, full protection for the pro- 

eller and rudder, single length Whi Oak frames, Cedar planking, 
tes He bronze screw fastenings. Every Richardson is powered with a 
six sng medium speed —_ motor for smooth, economical 
operation an d speeds up to 18 m. p.h 

When you buy a i cesdean you get highest quality at lowest price 
because the immense cruiser production of the Richardson Boat Com- 
pany makes possible large savings in material and building costs and 
these savings are passed on to Richardson purchasers. Richardsons are 
priced as low as $1445. 

Place your order now for a Richardson Little Giant (25-ft.), Rich- 
ardson Jr. (29-ft.) or Richardson Cruisabout (32-ft.) and have it in time 
for a glorious vacation this year or write for the free Richardson litera- 
ture  F-35"’ completely illustrating and describing these jaunty yachts. 


Richardsons are on display at 


Bruns-Kimball & Co., New Xe Shy Syn Syracuse H. A. ney 8 Chics io, Ill, Missission! Valley 
Boat Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Walter Moreton Yacht Sales, Alton, Ill., Leonerd homson, Inc., 
Corp., Boston, Mass.; N. J. Shea, Cleveland, Detroit, Mich, RoGort V7 Staats, | dy Wilmington, 
Ohio; C. P. Amory, Newport News, Va.; Na- cent. Boardman & Flower, Sen Francisco, Calif.; 
tional Motor Boat Seles, Washington, D. C.; B. F. Benson, Toronto, Ontario. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


367 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Builders of 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 


You Don't Have to be Rich to Own a Richardson 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


NOTHER of the West Coast’s finest windjammers succumbed 
to the demands of commerce last month when Harvey S. 
Bissell, of Pasadena, sold his 148-foot schooner Ariadne to the 
Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd., for announced use as a bait tender 
to the fleet of Japanese sampans serving the Hawaiian tuna 
fisheries. Ariadne, ex-Cutty Sark, ex-Mary Pinchot, is at the Gar- 
butt & Walsh yards, San Pedro. Her luxurious quarters will be 
replaced by three huge live bait tanks, pumps and accessories. 
Her tophamper will be left intact and she is due to depart for 
Honolulu under sail about August 5th. She has a 300 hp. Winton 
Diesel engine and has fuel capacity for 4,000-mile radius. 
Mr. Bissell, who circled the globe in Ariadne and who has 
cruised extensively in the South Pacific, announces his intention 
to build a cruising cutter. 


> ae 


South Coast yacht clubs combined their fleets in a successful 
four-day squadron cruise, which, beginning July 4th, cruised on 
successive days from San Pedro to Avalon, thence down to the 
Catalina Isthmus, across Channel to Santa Monica and home to 
San Pedro on Sunday. 

Consistent leader in the cruising class was Charles Page’s ketch 
Charmar. William A. Bartholomae’s Six-Metre Mystery, of New- 
port Harbor, continued her victorious sweep in her class, as did 
Owen Churchill’s “ Eight”’ A ngelita. 


+ + + 


Raymond Paige has the first of the one-design 22-Square- 
Metre sloops now being built for San Pedro Bay racing from de- 
signs by Edson B. Schock. This boat, to be completed by Merle 
Davis in mid-August, will be followed in October by a sister ship, 
for Davis and his partner, Werner Callies, and shortly thereafter 
by a third building in Los Angeles for Walter and Clarence Staaf. 

The new ‘‘Twenty-twos”’ will be among the huskiest of the 
class afloat. They will be 24 feet water line, 6 feet beam and 
36 feet over all. 


+ + + 


Back in California for permanent practice is naval architect 
Nicholas 8. Potter, after a nostalgic four-year excursion to boy- 
hood haunts around Providence, Bristol and Greenwich. San 
Pedro will be Nick’s home port. 


++ + 


Cyril Tobin, of the St. Francis Yacht Club, has sold two of the 
club's racing stand-bys to southern owners. Richard V. Schayer, 
of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, has bought Tobin’s Six-Metre 
Naiad, ex-Akbar, and now Jascha Heifetz is owner of the 65-foot 
yaw! Galatea, hereafter to fly Newport Harbor colors. 
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Geoanna, 112-foot steel cruising schooner built by the Craig 
yards, at Long Beach, for George L. Craig, from the owner’s 
design, was completed in July as the largest addition to the South 
Coast sailing fleet this season. Trim in profile, the new boat 
showed exceptional windward ability in her first trials under sail. 
She is 81 feet l.w.l., 14 feet draft, 22 feet 6 inches beam and 
carries 6,300 square feet of working canvas, with Marconi rig 
main and gaff headed fore. She is powered with a 150 hp. Diesel, 
with 2,000-mile cruising radius. 


+++ 


Another small one-design day-cruising class is being developed 
at his San Pedro yards by the veteran Matt Walsh. The new 
boats, which Matt declares will be both unsinkable and non- 
capsizable, are 18-foot sloops, 5 feet 6 inches beam and carry 532 
pounds of lead outside. The first will be ready in early August. 
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Tay Garnett, of Hollywood, has just completed altering his 
105-foot cutter Athene to yawl rig in preparation for a leisurely 
world cruise on which he will depart this fall. This is Athene’s 
second experience as a yawl since the venerable Herreshoff racer 
came to California in World War days. 


+ + + 


Malcolm Stuart Boylan has bought from George C. Bankson, 
of the California Yacht Club, the 56-foot yawl Teva, winner of the 
1928 Honolulu Race and many times South Coast cruising 
champion in her class. 


Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE COLUMBIA Yacht Club’s forty-fourth annual race to 

Michigan City brought out a fleet of 54 yachts. The weather 
was perfect, and a fresh northeaster made the course a reach and 
sent the fleet across in fast time. 

Bagheera won her first race for John Snite, her new owner, 
taking first in Class A, and winning the time prize in the Cruising 
Division. : = > 

Bert Williamson’s Edith III took first place in Class B, and . = es fos, | 
R. J. Jackson’s Kip won in Class C. Gossoon, Vail-Morton-Moller, e 4 = Zi Osu om USABy 
won the Universal Division time prize and Gust Nylund’s . cosy 
Springtime won in the Seawanhaka Class. 

As usual, a squall hit the yachts returning on Sunday, but 
there were no casualties. The Columbia crowd are earnestly re- 
quested to take steps to eliminate this annual occurrence. 











++ *@ 


The Star Class has hogged the racing limelight with two big 
series. The first was conducted by the Jackson Park Yacht Club 
and about 25 of this class turned out for the three-day regatta. 
Gemini, owned by 8. C. Pirie, Jr., and Lockwood M. Pirie, repre- 
senting the Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, took first honors, and 
Bert Williams’ Bee, of the Chicago Yacht Club, was second. 

The Lake Michigan Championship Series of five races for this 
class was conducted by the Chicago Yacht Club over the Fourth | 
of July week-end with 20 entrants. Again the Pirie brothers came | 
out on top with 92 points, taking three firsts, a fourth and a sixth. | 
Bee was second with 79 points. Haven Requa’s Cynara was second | 
in the standing at the end of the third race, but because of an 
accident just before the fourth race was unable to start and thus | @ ] F A G Oo oO D B A a 
lost out. 

As a result of this series, Gemini was selected to represent Lake 
Michigan for the second year in the International Championship 
Series at Newport Harbor, California. 

Bee will represent Lake Michigan in the Great Lakes Cham- | 
pionship Series which will be held at Vermilion, Ohio, August 8th, | ing in their taste, they invariably turn 
9th and 10th. 

+ + + 








As people become more discriminat- 


to Gordon's Gin. It is the sign of a 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club will hold its second annual | . ' 
Race Week for the Stars from July 27th to August 3rd, with races | good bar in every country in the world. 


every day except July 30th. 


-- @ 
Light winds and no winds spoiled the Chicago Yacht Club’s | 
race to Milwaukee, most of the yachts taking from 24 to 30 | THE HEART 


hours to make the run of 68 nautical miles. Lynn Williams’ 
Elizabeth took the George O. Clinch Trophy for the Cruising OF A 6000 
Division and Blue Moon, owned by Robert Conklin, won the 
Universal Division trophy. 
For nearly an hour after the start, the fleet of 25 lay on the 
line without a breath of wind, and when they did get moving, 
it was light and shifty. When it did settle down, it came on the 
nose and wasn’t anything to brag about. Permit R-514 


COCKTAIL 
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designed for SPEED 


and they hold their 


PITCH 











Every Hyde Propeller is correctly 
designed and is carefully checked for 
accuracy of diameter, pitch and bal- 
ance. Hyde Bronze is tough so does 
not spring or bend under severe 
strains. For nearly half a century 
owners of all types of boats have 
learned to depend upon the efficiency 
of Hyde Propellers. You pay no more 
for Hyde so why not have a Hyde? 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Me. 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free bookiet ‘Propeller 
Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of 
a boat and always get home safely. 








DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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As a result, the crews were none too keen about taking part in 
the annual L. M. Y. A. regatta sailed on Sunday morning only a 
few hours after most of them got in. This cut down the number of 
starters, but with the addition of the fleets from Kenosha, Racine 
and Milwaukee, there was a good turnout. 

Bob Benedict took the time prize in the Cruising Division with 
Valkyrie, and Eddie Purtell, of Milwaukee, won the Universal 
prize with his Class P Vagabond. 

Speaking of Elizabeth's winning the race up brings to light a 
rather amusing story. According to the dope, Saturday night, 
when the wind was fair, she had laid the course to Milwaukee. 
When morning came, she was well out of sight of land and of the 
rest of the fleet. Then she picked up the northeast slant and 
fetched in on the starboard tack. When she came in with the land 
at Wind Point, she was considerably ahead of the others who had 
worked up the shore. The further offshore, the better the breeze 
and she had been plenty offshore. Desirous of learning why, her 
compass was checked and it was discovered that the lubber line 
was 18° off. 

” a 


From the way the entries have been coming in, the Mackinac 
Race should have the biggest fleet in its history. Milwaukee will 
be well represented with Clio, Hope and Vagabond. 

Henry B. Babson's new yaw! Maruffa will probably be scratch 
boat in the Cruising Division, which this year will race for the 
Chicago-Mackinac Trophy, and the Ten-Metre Tar Baby, owned 
by J. W. Dart and R. A. Conover, will be at the top of the Racing 
Division which will compete for the Mackinac Cup, the cups 
being alternated each year. 

It is a disappointment to everyone that Nathaniel Rubinkam’s 
new cutter Rubaiyat will not, from present indications, arrive 
from the builder's yard in time to start. 

The Coast Guard Cutter Escanaba will patrol the course, and, 
as always when the Coast Guard has furnished the patrol boat, 
she can be counted upon to do a real job. 


* + + 


Along the Detroit River 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE NEW Gold Cup challenger Notre Dame was given a try- 

out in the middle of July and proved quite satisfactory to her 
owner, Herbert Mendelssohn. She is powered with a 24-cylinder 
Deusenberg motor. 


+ + + 


Commodore A. R. Hackett, of D.Y.C., chairman of the power 
boat regatta committee for the I.L.Y.A. meet August 18th—21st 
at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, has arranged for a full day of power boat 
events August 20. Interest will center, according to the Commo- 
dore, in runabout and cruiser events. Commodore Gar Wood, who 
heads the organization, is planning to send Orlin Johnson over a 
mile course with his Class X outboard motor on the preceding day. 
Waters at Put-In-Bay are not particularly suited to high speeds, 
so the trials have been set for the first of the week with the plan 
of postponing them if necessary until suitable water can be had. 


+ + + 


After six weeks of trials, the 54-foot yawl Trident’s new metal 
masts have been pronounced a success. The boat has been a bit 
tender in hard winds and replacing her wooden masts with metal 
has reduced the spar weight more than 1,000 pounds. Her sail 
area was then reduced and T'rident’s rating for the Mackinac race 
has been cut from 35 to less than 30. The boat was designed by 
John G. Alden, 


+ + + 


Russell Moore’s Class R yacht LaSalle won an easy victory in 
the Toledo Yacht Club’s Mills Trophy race on Lake Erie June 
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22d—23d. Russell A. Alger’s Baccarat won in the cruising division. 
The race was first sailed in 1907 following the burning of the 
Toledo Yacht Club when Merrill B. Mills put up the cup to rouse 
the yachtsmen from the doldrums following the disaster. Competi- 
tion continued until 1917 when the war interfered. It was revived 
again in 1932. The event is the high point of interest in the T. Y.C. 
program. Twenty-five boats competed this year. 


+ + + 


The Detroit fleet of sail yachts has been increased considerably 
during the past month with the arrival of Alswmar, Minx and 
Panchara, from the East. Six other boats have been brought here 
from the Atlantic since last summer, which seems to be a sign of 
recovery from the depression in local yachting. 


+ + + 


Richardson cruiser owners have caught the sailaway spirit that 
the company has been promoting and are staging their own events 
now and cruising in company. One fleet of twelve of these boats 
left Cleveland, July 3d on a four-day cruise through the Lake Erie 
islands, while six others left from Detroit on July 6th for a two- 
day trip into Canada. Both cruises were so successful that the 
owners at once set to planning future events. The next cruise for 
both fleets will take in the Inter Lake regatta, 


+ .*% 


A new boat introduced recently is the Pouliot 18-footer, a 
clinker-built sloop resembling the Canadian 14-foot dinghy. She 
is designed for one-design racing and for use on open bodies of 
water where the boats have to be hauled out after racing. The 
boat has a hollow mast and carries 162 square feet of sail. 

Another new boat is the 17-foot clinker-built seaskiff designed 
by John L. Hacker and built by the North Algonac Boat Works. 
She does 25 m.p.h. with a 32 hp. Gray Light Four. 


Model Yacht “Yankee II” to Race in England 


ILLIAM G. BITHELL of Boston won the National Class 

A model yacht championship and the nomination as Amer- 
ican challenger to the International Regatta at Fleetwood, 
England, by winning the match with Commodore Charles H. 
Farley of Boston in one of the keenest and finest duels in model 
yachting history. 

The Western Championships were staged on the huge new 
Belle Isle Basin, Detroit, June 28th, 29th and 30th. The defending 
champion, Cawthra’s Bostonia III, sailed consistently throughout 
and gained the lead in the last few races, winning for her fifth 
successive year. Archie Arroll’s Jean, of the Cadillac Model 
Yacht Club, Detroit, and James McKinney’s Glenshee of the 
Ogden Park Model Yacht Club, Chicago, were second and third. 

When the National Finals began on July Ist, the wind was 
light, but it blew steadily down the pool and was a fine test of the 
light weather qualities of a yacht. The Eastern boats stepped out 
in front. Two rounds were sailed, and it was not until the second 
that the Western boats began to pick up points. At the end of the 
day Yankee II had piled up a commanding lead of 11 points over 
Jean, 16 over Bostonia III, and 17 over the rest of the models, 
including Banshee. 

On Tuesday, July 2d, the wind freshened, and Jean and Glen- 
shee each gained five points in the next round. In the afternoon 
Banshee displayed the sensational form that had won her the 
Eastern title, and she lost only three out of her twenty races. It 
took some excellent sailing by Bithell to hold Yankee II’s lead. 

A sixth round was scheduled for Wednesday, July 3d, but only 
Banshee retained a mathematical chance of defeating Yankee II, 
so, after waiting six hours for a sailing breeze, Commodore Farley 
displayed a fine sporting attitude in waiving his slim chance in 
the interest of the other competitors. 
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CUMMINS 
DIESEL 


—the ideal engine 
for your auxiliary-powered yacht 
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Auxiliary Schooner “Pirzi'’"—powered by a 4-cylinder Model “HMR” 

Cummins Diesel. 58’4” x 41/4” x 139” x 7'6”. Designed by John G. 

Alden, Boston. Built by Harvey F. Gamage, North Bristol, Maine. 
Owner: Charles T. Russel, Larchmont, N. Y. 


OUR important advantages commend the CUMMINS Diesel for 

use in auxiliaries—first, it eliminates fuel fire hazards~second, 
its immunity to moisture—third, it starts instantly every time—fourth, 
its remarkable compactness, despite its power capacity and rugged 
construction. Why take the risk of ordinary engines when the 
CUMMINS Diesel offers so much more in safety, dependability, con- 
venience and economy? Write for descriptive bulletins—or see your 


nearby CUMMINS dealer. 





“HMR” CuMMINS 
Diesel — 6 cylinders, 
100 h.p. at 1500 r.p.m. 
(Net weight, 2500 
Ibs.) Also— 4 cylin- J 
ders, 55 h.p. at 1200 
r.p.m. Larger, slower- 
speed Diesels in sizes 
from 75 to 200 h.p. 


CUMMINS ENGINE CO., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
—The Leader in Diesel Engineering Advancement 
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There is no time to waste — 
whether it’s a liner to be 
handled . . . or freight to be 
moved by water, in harbors, 
inland or offshore. Moran is 
on the job at the hour — day 
or night. For 76 years Moran 
tugboats have been perform- 
ing such tasks . . . smoothly, 
skillfully, with dispatch ... 
backed by the house reputa- 
tion for service and financial 
integrity. 


MORAN 


TOWING & TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY, Inc. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
WH itehall 4-1340 


76 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL TUGBOAT OPERATION 


THERE'S 











“PUT and TAKE” 
| about a SPAROX FINISH! 


No put on in April and 
@ take off for refinishing 
in July or August! 


The enduring qualities of pletely failed you. Regatta 
SPAROX point it definitely Week, or something very 
to a full season's use on all special says Brighten Up! 
marine brightwork. SPAROX Had you pet — SPAROX in 
rates high at the season's end, the Spring, you'd saved the 


aes 1 P d cost of refinish this month * 
ving ten pees ee plus the days of boating 


lastingly lustrous surfacing. pleasure you're missing in 
Maybe your finish has com- mid-season. 


Remember SPAROX « as rock hard, resistant 
to all climatic conditions, to water-spotting 
and hardest usage with the least care. 


SPAROX 


eCLEARe 
THE MARINE COATING SUPREME 






















THE STANLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
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The Champion, Yankee II, was designed by Harry Richardson 
of Boston and built by her twenty-four year old owner and 
skipper. She goes to England to sail against the British defender 
and challengers from Norway, France, and Germany. Bithell is 
the youngest man ever to be sent over. He has been in the sport 
only three years, but through study and practice has developed 
into one of the finest skippers in the country. 

The new Belle Isle Basin at Detroit was admired by the visitors. 
It is 1036 feet long and 210 feet wide and surrounded by a wooden 
catwalk. The water is four feet above the level of the Detroit 
River, which lies on three sides of the basin. Its situation provides 
steady winds and the best available. It was in an incomplete state 
at the time of the regatta and was too shallow in places, but in an 
improved condition as projected will be the finest pool in the 
world. 

The final scores were: 


Yacht Skipper Club Points 
Yankee II W. G. Bithell Boston M.Y.C. 87 
Banshee C. H. Farley Boston M.Y.C. 75 
Jean A. Arroll Cadillae M.Y.C. 59 
Glenshee J. F. McKinney Ogden Park M.Y.C. 56 
Bostonia II H. J. Cawthra Grand Rapids M.Y.C. 51 
Nymph F. L. Pigeon Boston M.Y.C. 47 


CARROLL F’. SWEET, JR 


Comet News 


HE FIRST of the Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Association’s 

Comet Class Championship regattas was held on June 30th 
at the Raritan Yacht Club, Perth Amboy, N. J. Twenty-one 
boats started, representing the Keyport Y. C., Richmond County 
Y. C., Prince’s Bay Y. C. and Raritan Y. C. fleets. The weather 
was made to order, and the start was perfect. Honors went to 
Salty, Comet No. 99, owned by Flash and Tyler of the Richmond 
County Y. C., No. 44, O’Brien, Raritan Y. C., second, and No. 66, 
Millard, Richmond County Y. C., third. These fleets have had 
some great racing this season. Most of the races have been sailed 
in a stiff southwest breeze, and a remarkable number of boats 
has finished the 5.1 mile course in an hour. 


+ + + 


The Stone Harbor fleet’s summer series started on Saturday, 
July 6th; fifteen boats entered. This is the first of seven races for 
the Commodore’s Trophy; Bob Ward, sailing J. Moore’s No. 14, 
won; Commodore Swing’s No. 11 was second. The three high 
point winners of this series will represent their fleet at the Miles 
River regatta the latter part of August. This fleet has had a fine 
growth this season increasing from twelve boats to twenty. 

The West Medford fleet, near Boston, has had keen competition 
and several new boats are expected soon to join the fleet. 

The Washington, D. C., fleet's summer series is also well under 
way. 

The corresponding secretary, John H. Frye, advises that plans 
are being made for the National Championship regatta in 
September. The class organization is much interested in having 
at least one representative from each fleet in this two-day series. 





The Comets have been going strong on Raritan Bay, where the National Cham- 
pionship regatta will be held next month 
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France Wins Spreckels Trophy 


HE story of the international race, in Paris, for the Spreckels 

Trophy and big money prizes, can be told in a few words. It 
was just another case of brilliant team work, careful preparation, 
an exact knowledge of the conditions and, of course, real hundred 
per cent boat driving, beating a bunch of ‘‘lone wolves.’’ France 
set out to win and she did handsomely. The Spreckels Trophy and 
the big money remain in the family. 


France put in three typically French outboards, with the fa- 


mous six-cylinder supercharged Soriano motors, giving 110 hp. 
for a boat weight of just over 600 lbs. Dupuy was leader and 
Chiron and Sommer, two of France's most brilliant auto race 
drivers, were team-mates. Stanley Dollar's Uncle Sam was a 
pretty little hydro employing a supercharged 97 cubic inch Miller 
motor with a Riley transom drive; England was represented by 
Lord Forbes, with his new Cooper hydroplane, also using a So- 
riano outboard motor, and P. Pritchard’s all-metal Berylla which 
had to run with a standard production motor of 80 hp. as the 
racing unit was not ready; Italy was a doubtful participant but 
sent Carmagnani, a newcomer with a B.P.M. inboard, Paul Mora 
with a Laros and Barberis with an Elto 4/60. Nine boats in all, 
representing four nations. 

Although Dollar had a scramble to get to Paris in time, it was 
evident from his few practice runs that he would be Dupuy’s prin- 
cipal worry for not only was he better prepared than the majority 
outside the French team but he had definitely the fastest boat. 

The gun saw Carmagnani, Dollar and Dupuy well in the lead 
with Sommer and Chiron next astern and the rest nowhere. The 
pace was terrific and there was every promise of a real ‘‘dog fight.”’ 
Dupuy led but only by reason of fast turning. 

With the leaders lapping the 2.26 mile course, with its seven 
bridges, at over 54 m.p.h. it was not surprising that trouble came 
early. But it was not the Frenchmen who disappeared but first 
Carmagnani’s B.P.M., which was running in third place, and then 
Dollar himself, both with the same trouble — their fuel tanks 
were adrift. There is no doubt that Dupuy knew what he was do- 
ing when he made that weight limit. It was a big disappointment 
to see Uncle Sam out of it after her crew had made a 3000-mile 
trip. That’s a long way to go for an eight mile burst of speed! 

With the race only ten minutes old, Dupuy, Sommer and Chi- 
ron, their engines all running like clockwork, had shaken off their 
main opposition. The Italians were all finished, Mora at three 
laps and Barberis with only one lap to his credit. Pritchard was 
running consistently, but steadily losing ground, while Lord 
Forbes was coming in every other round to change plugs. 

Chiron led Dupuy for a while until he stopped to refuel. Dupuy 
went ahead and his own tank fill-up was so smart that he retained 
the lead. Sommer was in trouble and stopped for a considerable 
time, allowing Pritchard to take third running position, but un- 
fortunately, just when it seemed certain that the British boat 
would finish in the money, she picked up several feet of rope with 
her propeller and rolled over on the turn. 

Lord Forbes struggled on gamely but before he could equal 
Sommer'’s mileage the latter got going and from then on treated 
the thousands of onlookers to a most amazing exhibition of dare- 
devil driving. That course was no billiard table, what with the 
backwash off the walls and seven bridges to shoot twice over on 
the up and down run; yet second by second he reduced his lap 
times so that during the last half hour, with Chiron out at 68 
miles, and Dupuy cruising round at about 50 m.p.h., Sommer was 
actually clocking 57—58 m.p.h., including turns. 

Dupuy won handsomely, being the only competitor to make a 
trouble-free run. His fuel stop was 1 minute 45 seconds, and the 
distance covered was 92.6 miles in the two hours. Lord Forbes 
burst his tank at 40 miles so that Sommer was the only other man 
running at the two hour gun. Chiron however, was in the pits 
working so he took third prize. 

Those of us who saw the race realize that next year foreign chal- 
lengers will have to be very ‘‘serious”’ if France is not to keep that 
trophy. It was a lesson in team efficiency only equalled in the big 


auto races. a 
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REPLACE 
WITH AN 
ALKALINE 


BATTERY 


@ Many batteries aboard boats will fail 
unexpectedly this summer—many cases of 
tempers and time lost—inconvenience suf- 
fered — money wasted. Some will be 
replaced with ordinary batteries — which 
can be expected to fail unexpectedly again 
sometime. Others will be replaced for once 
and all with Edison Nickel-lron-Alkaline 
Batteries—and the usual battery troubles 
will be over. 

Edison Batteries are more dependable. 
The point is never disputed. They have 
every advantage. Because they're alkaline, 
they do not suffer “acid ills”. They can be 
laid up for the winter without deterioration. 
They don't require pampering. They are 
not easily damaged even when abused! 
And their life is 2 to 5 times that of the 
ordinary battery, making them by far the 
most economical. 

Get a copy of “Afloat With Edison Bat- 
teries”...and your battery course will be 
charted for the life of your boat. 


EDISON 


storage 


BATTERY 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, » WEST OCRANGE, 
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STORMY WEATHER 


Winner on corrected time 


VAMARIE and 
First to finish 


NEWPORT TO NORWAY RACE 


REGATTA COPPER BRONZE 


has been used on the bottoms of these boats 
since being built, giving them a smooth racing 
finish plus absolute protection against fouling. 


A Complete Line of Yacht Paint 
Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD.— 24 BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK 


























THE VINYARD 30 


You step out on a RAIL PROTECTED 
DECK ... All cabins have DOUBLE SIDES 
.. . Fuel tanks in a SEPARATE WATER- 
TIGHT COMPARTMENT ...Two EXITS 
are provided from each cabin . .. DEPEND- 
ABLE TWIN-SCREW POWER .. . Through- 
out its length and breadth your safety and 
comfort have been planned for ...To deter- 
mine which model, (55’-50’-46’-40’) . .. wire 








for trial trip . . . you and the boat decide. 


VINYARD 
SHIPBUILDING COMBARNY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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“Stormy Weather” Goes to Norway 


(Continued from page 31) 


An hour later a light breeze came 
in again and we found we could 
stem the tide, so we weighed an- 
chor and got going. Vamarie came 
up on us again, fog dropped down 
and, as they passed close to wind- 
ward, the skipper called for his 
sweater. At first they thought he 
was kidding, but a search produced 
it and they steered close to us and 
tossed it aboard, which greatly re- 
lieved Rod’s mind. Shortly after- 
ward, Vamarie disappeared in the 
fog ahead with a farewell hail of 
“See you in Bergen,” but we sailed 
Stormy fast and, when we anchored 
again at 10:40, Vamarie’s lights 
were some distance astern. 

Dawn of June 9th found us out 
of Vineyard sound and abeam of 
Cross Rip Lightship with Vamarie 
coming up astern. In a hardening 
breeze ahead, we took off the 
ballooner which we carry in light 
airs and set the Genoa, and it began 
to look like an ocean race instead of 
an inland sail. Vamarie passed us 
and went out ahead in the fog. For 
the first time we felt we were alone 
and really settled down into ship’s 
routine. The fog continued. We 
boiled along on a close reach with 
an increasing sea and began to pile 
on clothes and woolens as it got 
colder. Night came and for a brief 
time Jupiter, Venus and the moon 
obliged, the fix putting us several 
miles north of our dead reckoning. 

In the middle of the morning on 
June 10th we were close in to the 
Nova Scotia coast and could not 
weather the land so we tacked and 
set the number one stays’l. Shortly 
afterward, we picked up a buoy and 
stood out to sea well before tacking 
again so as to be clear of the coast 
in the fog. This day gave us no 
sights. 

The wind hardened and we 
jammed into a short, steep sea that 
wet our decks. Some of us had not 
found our sea legs yet and stomachs 
had a tendency to retrograde, 
though the ship did not suffer. Both 
watches worked her hard and noon 
found us with a run of 180 miles 
which, in spite of the fact we had no 
sights, was well fixed because of the 
buoy we had passed in the morning. 

Violent curses intermingled with 
plaintive mouth organ music told 
of the fight Joe Blagdon was putting 
up in the galley, and he turned out 
hot (tasty to some) meals which 
went a long way toward keeping 
everybody’s chin out and Stormy 
sailing smartly. 

The last we had seen of Vamarie 
she was heading toward Nova 
Scotia, apparently taking a north- 
erly course. We speculated much on 
where she would go. 

Our third day continued foggy 
and gave us 183 miles. We were up 
past Halifax, 13 miles ahead of 
Dorade’s fine passage in 1931, with 


plenty of wind. Our goal was Cape 
Race and we felt pretty good about 
things despite the fog and the lack 
of sights. Stomachs were function- 
ing the way they were meant to; 
we were beginning to be caught up 
on sleep; and the little warm, dry. 
well ventilated cabin was something 
to look forward to after a cold, wet 
watch on deck. Two things aboard 
were constantly blessed throughout 
the trip. One was the waterproof 
ventilating system, which kept the 
cabin air sweet and fresh at all 
times, and the other was the canvas 
spray hood that we had rigged over 
the main hatch which kept things 
dry below and was a nice shelter. 
Two items usually totally disre- 
garded in designing offshore boats. 

“Plugety” had the radio working 
well and we got time ticks every 
day. He and Ken were getting the 
ice reports plotted so that we knew 
the location of every berg near our 
anticipated course. A lane about 50 
miles wide, entirely clear of ice, 
began to show on the chart about 
60 miles south of Cape Race and 
for this we shaped our course. The 
wind continued a little forward of 
the beam, at times heading us. 
Following Rod’s theories of “keep 
her moving regardless of course,” 
we worked up the coast inside of 
Sable Island, with no news of 
Vamarie from the radio. The wind 
freed to southwest and the sun came 
out enough to give us sights, though 
the fog continued and the horizon 
was somewhat steamy. On the 12th, 
“Plugety” picked up a request 
from Vamarie for a radio bearing 
from Sable Island. By some high 
frequency radio reckoning logic he 
was convinced that they were pass- 
ing outside of Sable Island. That 
was right where we wanted them, 
and our spirits rose. Accordion 
music swelled the little cabin that 
night. 

On the 13th we had a fine run 
(our best to date), of 188 miles. By 
this time we had a beautiful ice 
chart which showed a fine lane 
through the ice and, with a fair 
wind from the southwest, we en- 
tered it, keeping a sharp lookout. 
The fog at times was very thick and 
caused us some anxiety, but the 
wind worked forward and lightened, 
thus reducing our speed. The con- 
stant wonder about the unknown 
beyond the curtain Made every one 
alert and orders were executed with 
the utmost speed. All gear was kept 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, so 
that we could alter course at any 
time with the minimum of work. 

On the 14th we had good sights 
which fixed us east of Cape Race 
in 46° 04’ N, 51° 21.5’ W. This 
put us 104 miles ahead of Dorade’s 
1931 record passage. For the run up 
to Cape Race our calculations 
showed an average of 3 miles per 
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day set from the Labrador current, 
which was much less than some of 
the predictions (which ran as high 
as 19 miles) by advocates of the 
southern course. From here on our 
lane through the ice obligingly al- 
lowed us to shape our course toward 
a great circle which we followed as 
closely as possible, still keeping 
Stormy moving her best at all 
times. To me the remarkable part 
of our passage was the way Stormy 
kept up her daily runs through light 
and moderate going. With less 
favorable wind conditions, she 
averaged 160 miles a day for the 
passage as against Dorade’s 153. 
She’s a goin’ boat! 

People who have not been to sea 
often ask: ‘‘What do you do all the 
time, out there in a little boat for 
days and days?” Our problem was 
to find time enough to do all the 
things which should be attended to. 
We stood watch four hours on and 
four off, and did not dog them be- 
cause of the time it took to get 
ready to go on deck due to the 
necessity of heavy woolen clothing, 
sweaters, boots, oilers, etc. (Our 
dressing time was about 15 minutes.) 
The off watch occupations of a 
crew are interesting because each 
member develops certain specialties 
and hidden talents. The Skipper 
was the most versatile of all. He was 
master seamstress with the sewing 
machine when we tore our spin- 
naker. Navigation occupied much 
of his time below. Taking all the 
data that the radio gave us on 
weather, ice, etc., he was constantly 
weighing the dope on weather maps 
and ice charts and fitting it with our 
routine navigation so that we got 
the most out of the ship. He was 
constantly on deck helping the 
other watch, had charge of a watch 
himself, and worked on the gen- 
erator set, plumbing, etc. An entry 
in the log declares that a somnolent 
swan, taking a watch below on the 
water with his head under his wing, 
sizes the Old Man up pretty well, 
“The only difference between a 
somnolent swan and the Skipper 
being that the Skipper never puts 
his head under his wing.” 

“Ducky,” the mate, had charge 
of all the gear and stores and was 
constantly busy checking, stowing 
and looking for things gone wrong. 
“Ducky,” a fine helmsman, did 
more tricks at the tiller than anyone 
and constantly kept both watches 
on edge. Relaxation came to him 
when he coaxed soft, dreamy, sen- 
timental music from the valves of 
his accordion after supper each 
night. Joe’s galley kept him busy 
from 5:30 to 11. Between times he 
would take a trick at the wheel and 
give a haul on deck. He managed to 
find time to grow a beautiful, well 
trimmed beard and to learn to play 
the mouth organ. The fourth day 
out Neptune came aboard and pre- 
sented Joe with a sailcloth chef’s 
hat which he prizes highly. “ Plug- 
ety” spent most of his watches 


below with the radio head set on, 
getting ice, time, weather and other 
reports. Every other day he got 
radio messages from Decker, an 
amateur operator who sent us per- 
sonal messages from home, and race 
news which was pretty shy as most 
of the boats were unreported. Phil 
took charge of the cabin, and the 
many loose ends which constantly 
need picking up. Cleanliness is next 
to godliness —- only two fathoms 
from orderliness and a necessity on 
a small boat with seven tired men 
calling it home. Aside from this, 
Phil was always first on deck when 
the watches changed and first there 
when the other watch needed a 
hand. He forgot it all, though, in a 
book below — something I could 
never do at sea. Ken spent hours 
plotting ice, making weather maps 
for the Skipper from ship reports 
only to see them scrapped in two 
days to be followed by others. A 
fine mathematician, he always had 
time to work check sights and help 
with the navigation or any other 
problem which arose. He took care 
of all the scientific work, made ob- 
servations on the width of the sun’s 
path in the water in various seas 
and played right hand on Ducky’s 
North Sea piano on classical Ger- 
man numbers. My time was pretty 
well take up with navigation, 
though when the Skipper thought 
I was getting too much sleep he 
would hand me some splicing or 
some other job to do. 

At noon of the 15th, something 
seemed to lift from the ship for we 
passed from the ice zone. Little was 
said but each one showed his 
elation that all the careful work and 
plotting and vigilance had been suc- 
cessful. However, we still kept a 
careful lookout. Joe and I had one 
regret on leaving the ice. All the 
way up we had talked of the steak 
of a polar bear which was in some 
mythical way to have been shot on 
the ice. But we saw no ice. I doubt 
if Joe’s regrets were deep. I know 
mine were not. 

The next six days were days of 
mediocre runs, weather maps of 
highs that moved slowly and lows 
that moved faster, winds that boxed 
the compass with the sun and 
against it. We tore a spinnaker 
slatting in a calm, which Rod and 
Ken sewed beautifully on the ma- 
chine. Our greatest catastrophe 
came early one night when Ken 
lurched against the cabin swinging 
table, breaking off one of the in- 
verted legs. For twelve hours we 
ate off the floor and then a repair 
was made with oak slats which we 
had brought along in case we had 
to fish a spar. 

The 22nd brought the wind aft 
from the southwest and all we 
wanted. We carried our spinnaker 
for fourteen hours, reeling off the 
miles about as close to the limit of 
the boat as she would go. The seas 
gradually made up and, coasting 
down the backs of them with two 
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CANT GROW FUP 
THIS WINTER: « « « 


A special grey JATON has been developed for 
storage coverings. This new storage covering 
has been made highly fire resistant and is like 
all JATON absolutely waterproof. JATON is 
the most economical covering that you can 
buy as it will not rot, tear, or easily catch on 
fire. If you store outdoors, you will find that 
JATON will give you the highest degree of 
protection and will save you many dollars 
next spring. 


Leadi’:3 outfitters are reporting remarkable 
results with JATON coverings. There is 
JATON for every canvas problem. 


E GILL CORPORATION 


CAMBRIDGE , MASS. 
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Vamarie 


First to finish in the Transatlantic 
race to Norway, and winner of 
the City of Bercen cup. 


As far as is known, her remark- 
able time of 19 days, 17 minutes 
is the fastest ever made by any 
sailing vessel over this course. 
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Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
2 South Street, New York 


Cable Address: “Winners” 





| Tel. BOwling Green 9-9062 
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39 FEET... ALL PLAY BOAT 
ty Consolidated 


She is Consolidated in design and construction ... a real sea- 
going yacht, double planked, copper fastened, finished and 
equipped as you would expect a Consolidated Boat. The low price 
is made possible by the stand- 
ardization of hull. You select 
the layout as you would in a 
strictly custom built job. You 
can even elect whether single or 
twin screw. ... Here is the boat 
you have been looking for .. . 
graceful, seaworthy, comfort- 


able, luxurious ... and priced Conseiidated builds a something into 
within reason. P boats that cannot be specified 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Morris Heights New York City 
Telephone LUdlow 7-1400 


SEND FOR FOLDER 103 
It gives 5 alternate layouts suitable for cruising, 
fishing and day sailing. Speeds are elective 
up to 22 miles an hour. 
CONSOLIDATED QUALITY ...BUT AT 
PRICES NEW TO CONSOLIDATED 




























SHIPMATES ABOARD THE WINNERS! 


Both Vamarie, the first to finish, and Stormy Weather, the winner 
on corrected time, in the Newport-Bergen Race are SHIPMATE 
equipped. Under conditions encountered in such a long hard race the 
galley range becomes one of the most important pieces of equipment 
on board, and SHIPMATE dependability an absolute essential. 


We are proud to have our product in the 
galleys of these two outstanding vessels. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Established 1830 Incorporated 1869 














men at the tiller to hold her straight, 
the Kenyon went all the way 
around and back past four. Toward 
evening the wind came farther 
south and we took in the spinnaker, 
after quite a tussle by all hands, and 
reached all night in strong winds 
with the main and Genoa working 
hard. Our run this day was 213 
miles, our best for the entire 
passage. 

The following day was almost a 
repetition, spinnaker all day and 
a reach at night. Our run was 209 
miles and our hopes for a record 
passage again soared. 

On the 24th our run dropped to 
164. “Plugety” got wireless mes- 
sages from Vamarie saying they 
were 500 miles from Bergen. We 
ourselves were little more than this 
so that we felt pretty good, though 
we had no news of Mistress. 

As we closed with the land the 
wind headed us and drove us south, 
toward the Orkneys. The morning 
of the 26th was steamy. When the 
hail came from the deck that 
Vamarie was three points off our 
port bow about two miles away, 
everything stopped for a moment 
while the crew had a look. There 
was no mistake about it. There is 
only one rig like hers. All that day 
was very light and Vamarie grad- 
ually fell astern till finally we lost 
her. This day was our poorest run, 
82 miles, in spite of the fact that we 
worked Stormy for all she was 
worth. We saw no land, though we 
heard the surf on the Orkneys and 
on Fair Island as we beat by. 

Evening found us among many 
drifters from the Shetlands, with 
several of whom we exchanged 
hails. Toward midnight the wind 
began to carry some weight and by 
morning of the 27th we were doing 
8 knots. The rest of the trip was 
almost like a steamer passage. 
Stormy did her 8.7 regularly, the 
navigation department worked 
hourly and, at 9:35 p.m. Green- 
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wich time, we raised Marsteinen 
Light out of a foggy horizon half a 
point off our starboard bow three 
miles away. Buttoning her down 
a little, we crossed the finish line with 
white water on her bows, 19 days, 
5 hours, and 32 minutes out of 
Newport. 

A pilot boat came alongside and 
our first question was: “Who has 
finished?” The answer came back: 
““Vamarie, five hours ago.”’ We had 
won a Transatlantic Race. 





The two accounts of the race 
given here were both written before 
any news was received of the other 
three starters. Of these, the Hamrah 
put back to Sydney, Cape Breton, 
after her master, Robert R. Ames, 
had been washed overboard some 
500 miles east of Newfoundland, 
and his two sons lost in a vain at- 
tempt to rescue him. The account 
of the tragedy appearing in this 
issue was written by Charles F. 
Tillinghast, Jr., one of her crew. 

Theschooner Vagabond, owned by 
Roger Robinson, Stuart Hotchkiss, 
navigator, arrived at Bergen, July 
4th after a very creditable voyage 
of 25 days, 23 hours, to win the 
prize for yachts under 50 feet in 
length. She was the smallest of the 
fleet. On the last day of the voyage 
one of her crew, Edmund K. Trent, 
had his arm broken while taking in 
the mainsail in a squall, but the rest 
of the crew were in fine shape. 

Stoertebeker, the German entry, 
which sailed under cutter rig, had a 
slow and hard passage. Under com- 
mand of Ludwig Schlimbach she 
arrived at Bergen, July 14th after 
being sighted near Pentland Firth 
two days before. She took 35 days 
for the passage. All hands arrived in 
good shape according to cable dis- 
patches. Fog, head winds and the 
lack of sufficient light sails, delayed 
her arrival, so that her time allow- 
ance of over 50 hours did not help 
her. The summary follows: 


Start, Newport, R. I., 12 Noon, June 8 


Yacht Owner 


Elap. Time Allow. 


Cor. Time 


dhms hms. d.hms. 
Stormy Weather P. LeBoutillier 19- 5-32-21 47-23-06 17- 6-09-15 


19- 0-16-48 
14-52-08 19-20-32-52 
44-10-58 2402-49-02 
50-27-08 32-22-00-00 


Vamarie V.S. Makaroff 19- 0-16-48 Scratch 
Mistress Geo. E. Roosevelt 20-11-25 
Vagabond Roger Robinson 25-23-00 
Stoertebeker L. Schlimbach *35- 
and Norddeutcher 
Regatta Verein 
Hamrah Robert R. Ames Withdrew 


13-37-24 


*Exact time not reported. 


“Lochinvar,” The Little Luxury Liner 


(Continued from page 38) 


I’ll never forget the horrible occa- 
sion when I was wallowing into New- 
port Harbor aboard a similar little 
tub during the Cup races. We had 
arrived in the “bottle neck” just 
as that day’s race ended and every 
power craft in the world was con- 
verging on me. No one who has ever 
seen the sight of that horizon dotted 


with onrushing boats will ever for- 
get it. For the fifth time that day 
my filter picked that spot as another 
ideal stopping place. First the Brit- 
ish Navy swished by. Then came 
the American destroyers, trying to 
beat the Limies to the best anchor- 
age. And up to this point, by dint 
of loud Old English, I had got the 
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filter apart, spilled much gas into 
the bilge, torn my pants and got 
cracked on the head when the open 
motor hatch bounced shut. 

Believe me, those very simple 
dual gas filters looked good: But the 
same old hatch cover was there and 
I made a note of it in my book-of- 
things-to-do. 

That was our usual method of 
procedure at Slipstream. First came 
the recognition of some feature as a 
discomfort and then it was only a 
matter of working out the necessary 
improvement. 

For instance, everything to do 
with handling an anchor on the 
small cruiser is a decided discom- 
foft. Not that it isn’t good exercise 
but it usually means hauling up by 
hand endless fathoms of wet, slime- 
covered line which inevitably ends 
with still one more bump on the 
poor old topsides as the anchor 
comes aboard. Then all those fath- 
oms of wet line have to be taken 
care of properly and finally the 
anchor itself has to be lashed down. 
All of which simply adds weight to 
Professor Olsen’s remark: “ Boating 
must be real fun to make men suf- 
fer so and still come back for more.” 

Therefore, having agreed on the 
discomfort of this shamefully ar- 
chaic anchor business, we proceeded 
to iron it out. Obviously the sim- 
plest way is usually the best and 
what could be simpler than the 
good old hawse pipe? So we de- 
signed a special bow casting to 
incorporate a stem hawse pipe 
where a 60-pound Navy anchor 
would be stowed. The anchor line 


was stainless wire rope and led aft 
through a fairlead pipe to the winch 
placed directly at the helmsman’s 
right hand. The small size of our 
anchor line made possible the ex- 
treme simplicity of the rig. A drum 
concealed behind the starboard 
panel of the Pilot Box held the en- 
tire 200 feet of line on its two inch 
face. To heave aweigh, the helms- 
man had only to insert a removable 
crank and wind it up. For letting 
go, we provided a wildcat release. 
Probably no other single feature 
equaled this Pilot Controlled An- 
chor in helping toward comfort and 
safety for one man operation. 

Another nuisance is the fact that 
fenders are so often hiding under 
the port bunk along with old sneak- 
ers and old rope just when you 
want them in a hurry. Our remedy 
was to create permanent guards in 
the form of ornaments as far as 
possible and then to install a pair 
of on-the-spot deck fender wells to 
keep the fenders handy. We guarded 
the after end with a trick pair of 
folding davits which I’ll describe 
later. Midships, the engine room 
ports with heavy protective bars 
made an efficient and attractive 
fender while forward we sunk a 
copper can flush into the deck on 
each side and stowed a cork fender 
in each one. The cords of these fend- 
ers were secured down inside the 
cans so it only required flipping the 
fenders overboard to have them 
ready for use. 

All of which is just a trifle, per- 
haps, but you know what they say 
about perfection — trifles make it. 


(To be continued) 


Sickle Fins Off Montauk 


(Continued from page 33) 


In the course of these eight sum- 
mers there have been many queer 
happenings in fighting these fish. 
There have never been two caught 
by one man in the same day, al- 
though both Oliver Grinnell and 
Landon Thorne, Sr., had two on. 
Mr. Thorne, fishing with Owen 
Duffy, had a particularly disap- 
pointing experience. The fish was 
practically all through after a four- 
hour fight when the agate tip of the 
rod broke and severed the line, 
which floated on top of the water. 
Captain Duffy quickly backed 
down on it, picked it up and tied it 
on to another rod and reel, one of 
the most outstanding achievements 
I have ever heard of in big game 
fishing. Mr. Thorne continued the 
fight only to have the hook pull out 
when the fish was within sight of 
the boat. 

Francis Law had one hooked for 
over two hours, when the line 
fouled in the propeller. He promptly 
dove overboard and cleared it, 
returned to the chair only to lose 
the fish when the hook pulled out. 

Broadbill have the softest mouths 
of any of our large game fish and 


many are lost if fought with too 
heavy a drag as this causes the 
hook to tear through the tender 
flesh. I know of another case where a 
fisherman lost three in three days 
on broken lines. Duncan Ellsworth 
of Southampton fought a gigantic 
fish with Captain Gifford for over 
six hours in a heavy sea only to have 
the hook tear out. In another case, 
on Captain Gifford’s Lady Grace, 
the squid bait got up the leader. 
As the baits are tied on, this some- 
times happens. A large Mako shark 
then grabbed the squid on the 
other end of the leader, in plain 
sight of those on board, and the 
heavy airplane cable parted. 

One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in saving a fish was ac- 
complished by the late Oliver 
Grinnell and Captain Hatch. They 
were off Fire Island when an ocean- 
going tug with four barges in tow 
came along. Unable to signal the 
captain of the tug or to control the 
course of the fish, Hatch took four 
drails or heavy sinkers and tied 
them on to the line, at the same 
time telling Mr. Grinnell to throw 
off his drag and let all his line go 








For those who 
demand the utmost 


ZEUSD BINOCULARS 


No one demands more of his binocular than your yachts- 
man, or naval officer, and among such men Zeiss has the 
preference. 

The critically sharp ‘“‘close-ups”’ that Zeiss Binoculars give 
are invaluable in distinguishing objects with certainty. 
Their high light-gathering power is a real aid in poor light 
or at night. And their large field of view makes it easy to 
quickly locate and follow moving objects—a real advantage 
in viewing races. Models of 3 to 18 power. At leading dealers. 








Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Ave., N.Y. CARLZEISS) 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE NEW 
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You can’t go wrong... 


when your course is laid and held with Wilcox-Crittenden 
Equipment! Compasses (with or without Binnacles), 
Steering Gear, Searchlights, and many other marine 
gadgets are known to be “DEPENDABLE” when they 
bear the W-C Trade Mark. It doesn’t raise the cost, but 
it insures more service and security! Remember to look 
for it when at your Dealers’. 

You will find our catalog a safe reference guide for 
hundreds of practical marine items—all designed to 
make boating more pleasant and comfortable. A copy 
will be mailed promptly on receipt of 25¢ to cover cost 
of mailing. 


Wircox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

















the old toast, we put this 
heading on the top of our 
ad—just to make more emphatic the point that in mid- 
season, bottoms — boat bottoms — are of topmost im- 
portance to owners, Corinthians and all others who use 
or specify bottom paint. 

Bottoms painted with SMITH BOTTOM PAINTS are 
the utmost that yachtsmen can desire. Your dealer or 
yacht yard carries a complete line for all racing and 
cruising requirements. 


HERRESHOFF BRISTOL GREEN AND RED 


Powerfully anti-fouling, yet sufficiently fast for 
racing. Combines the smoothness of a racing under- 
body with “‘cruising bottom” protection. 


HARD RACING FINISH ALL PURPOSE BRONSE 


(6 colors) 
CRUISING BOTTOM GREEN FISHERMAN RED 


EDWARD SMITH & Co. 


Quatity Morine Painteand (OL OS ages D) 2 as 29 DD a a 
FINISHES 









Varnishes Since 1827 
Long Island City,N.Y. 














@ World’s Lightest 
Outboard—24', lbs. 






The Handiest Motor 
For Your Dinghy— 


SPORTSMAN-*55 


Make your hard-rowing dinghy into a full- 
fledged “‘power tender” for only $55. The 
Sportsman weighs only 241% lbs. — light to 
handle, easy to stow — yet drives good-sized 
tenders 6 to 7 miles an hour. Offers advanced 
features such as Hooded Power, Underwater 
Silencer, vibrationless steering. Used and 
praised by hundreds of practical yachtsmen. 
Write today for complete catalog of sea- 
going outboards. Address, Outboard Motors 
Corporation, 4208 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 
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while he backed the boat up as fast 
as possible. After an endless five 
minutes, which seemed like hours, 
the tow passed over the line, Mr. 
Grinnell got back his line to find the 
fish still on and, believe it or not, 
continued the fight and caught the 
fish. 

I figure that the odds against 
a swordfish striking after being 
sighted is about one out of every 
twenty fish; out of every five 
hooked, probably one will be caught. 

- They have been observed to come 
up and strike at the swivel instead 
of the bait. It is wise, therefore, to 
use an old swivel or to darken a 
new one. Many times fish have cut 
baits in half and gone over and 
picked up the loose piece. This 
little trick they once pulled on me. 

The three finest days of sword- 
fishing at Montauk since rod and 
reel fishing began were July 2Ist, 
22nd and 23rd, 1933. On the 21st 
there were over 145 harpooned fish 
brought in to Montauk by the com- 
mercial men. Kenneth Edwards, of 
Montauk, harpooned 11 and at one 
time he had 6 kegs overboard at- 
tached to fish. While this is a small 
number for one to take in a day 
when compared with the commercial 
fishing on Georges Bank, where 
sometimes 30 and 35 are harpooned, 
it is a red letter day for Montauk. 
I suppose as many more were 
taken in to Block Island from the 
same grounds. On that day also the 
rod and reel fishermen hooked 11 
fish of which none were landed. 
The second day brought one and 
the third two. This is the reason 
why, after watching a swordfish 
swirl, strike at your bait and you 
finally hook him and bring him to 
gaff after a long fight, your reaction 
is one of unmistakable pride. 

Owing to the proximity to New 
York there have been some amusing 
happenings to novice fishermen who 
come out for a try at big game 
fishing. I know of one man who was 
fast to a broadbill and proceeded to 
burn the line through with his 
cigarette; and another who, with a 
marlin coming up to his bait, 
threw over his beer bottle at which 
the fish promptly struck. Needless 
to say that was the last seen of him. 

However, one must not think 
that broadbill are the only fish to be 
found at Montauk. While only one 
small one of 150 pounds has been 
taken, and that by Captain Gifford, 
a giant blue marlin has been har- 
pooned every year. In 1924, Cap- 
tain Harry Conklin harpooned one 
which was 18 feet long; after being 
dressed for the market, minus its 
head, tail, fins and all insides, it 
weighed 892 pounds. In 1932, one 
weighing 450 pounds was brought 
in to Block Island with a 26-pound 
tuna inside of him. Many more 
have been raised, and it is only a 
question of time when more will be 
caught on rod and reel. The first 
white marlin was caught by Julian 
Crandell in 1925. In the last few 
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years there have been 20 to 25 
taken, and probably three or four 
times as many lost. The largest I 
can remember weighed 135 pounds. 
Last year was an unusually good 
season for these beauties, the best 
jumping jacks of all game fish, and 
I feel we are to see many more of 
them in the future. 

The great Mako shark, which I 
believe is exactly the same as those 
caught in New Zealand, although 
much smaller in size, is also quite 
plentiful at Montauk in August, 
usually coming in with the schools 
of small tuna. There are three or 
four taken every year and I believe 
the record is 420 pounds. They look 
like a blue torpedo and will put on a 
magnificent performance of beauti- 
ful jumping. 

Giant tuna have been harpooned 
at Montauk but none have been 
taken with rod and reel. The schools 
of hundreds of small tuna are 
plentiful and afford fine sport, 
fish up to 100 pounds being caught 
throughout the summer months. 
All the different varieties of bonita 
are caught, a few dolphin late in the 
summer, and plenty of bluefish, 
both inside the Point and out. 

For the man who desires to stay 
near the shore, trolling for pollock 
directly below the lighthouse in 
May and June is fine sport and 
fish up to 40 Ibs. are very plentiful. 
These fish feed on the surface at the 
height of the flood tide and when so 
doing will take any artificial lure. 
It is a magnificent sight, with the 
gulls literally riding their backs as 
they swoop down after the small 
butterfish, whiting and bait that 
are driven to the surface. Not even 
in the South have I ever seen more 
fish showing at one time. The boat 
must be run very slowly and a 
longer line trolled than for tuna 
or bluefish. 

In the fall, on the same grounds, 
one finds the best blue fishing, and 
magnificent striped bass are caught 
from August Ist through November 
within 500 yards of the beach. 
Fish up to 40 lbs. are not uncommon 
and the trolling is done from shal- 
low draft boats in the white water 
close to the rocks. The surf casters 
on shore and the green cliffs above 
make a picture that one will not 
soon forget. 

Another mile away finds the best 
of the bottom fishing. Sea bass and 
porgies are plentiful all summer, and 
codfish and ling in the late fall. 

Yachtsmen and small boat own- 
ers coming to Montauk may enter 
the inlet and find a fine anchorage 
in Great Pond, now known as Lake 
Montauk. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Howe, in charge of the yacht club, 
will show them all hospitality and 
make arrangements for chartering 
fishing boats and tackle. 

I am sure that no angler, fishing 
out of this lovely spot, will go home 
without a fine catch and I am confi- 
dent that he will look forward to his 
next trip with much pleasure. 
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Motor Boat Racing in Europe 


(Continued from page 34) 


She also won the Segrave Memorial 
Trophy for the fastest speed at the 
meet. 

The chief attraction of the meet 
was, however, the presence of 
Italy’s most famous car-racing 
drivers, Varzi and Nouvolari — 
keenest of rivals on road and track 
— who were racing boats for the 
first time. Varzi succeeded in win- 
ning the Duke of Spoleto’s Cup race 
with the world’s 12-Litre record 
holder Asso, with his rival second. 
Nouvolari was handling Count 
Rossi’s 6-Litre “record” boat Ra- 
vanello. 

As regards the Spreckels Trophy 
race, fixed for July 6th, it is very 
doubtful if any Italian boats will 
run owing to the weight limit. 
England will be represented by 
Lord Forbes with his new Cooper 
outboard and Soriano motor, and 
by Percy Pritchard, who will 
handle an all-metal 114-Litre racer. 
Mr. Pritchard, who is connected 
with several important metal pro- 
ducing plants in England, is having 
his boat built entirely of Birma- 
bright and powered by a special 
V-6 Birmal motor. Great care has 
been exercised to ensure that 
Berylla II is within the weight 
limit. The Birmal Boats Company 


has purchased the English rights to 
produce that interesting B.P.M. 
angle drive described in February 
Yacutine and Mr. Pritchard will 
be the first to use it. 

I understand that J. M. L. 
Rutherfurd and his wife were to 
compete at Paris on July 13th; at 
Poole, England, in August, and 
then go to Venice for the big meet- 
ing on September 15th. They should 
find plenty of competition for Big 
Duster at the French and Italian 
regattas but, as there are no 12-Litre 
boats in England, it would hardly 
be worth their while shipping her to 
Poole. On the other hand, the 225 
cubic inch Little Duster will find at 
least four British 4-Litre craft which 
should provide good competition. 
One of these has been designed by 
Fred Cooper and should prove 
pretty fast. 

I shall be interested to see if Joel 
Thorne carries out his intention to 
put the world’s outboard record up 
above the “seventy” mark. He 
seemed pretty sure of himself when 
he was in England. I am also look- 
ing for an American attempt on the 
long distance records. Several folk 
here are preparing and it is just a 
matter of who gets in first. 

“VITESSE” 


Crossing a Grim Atlantic 


(Continued from page 45) 


about to go overboard at any min- 
ute. The port anchor had broken 
loose and disappeared with part of 
the gunwale. The starboard light- 
board had been lost, the starboard 
shrouds were partly broken, the 
chainplates were all twisted and the 
forestay —the only stay holding 
the rigging forward —had given 
way to such an extent that I felt 
doubtful if it could be used to stay 
the rigging again. To all appearance 
the boat was a total wreck, about to 
founder. 

But the worst of it all, and the 
main cause of our almost apathetic 
depression, was the knowledge that 
Kaare Tveter was missing and 
would never return. 

Although at the time I did not 
know what was happening, it was 
easy enough to reconstruct the acci- 
dent afterwards, partly from the 
actual observations of each member 
of the crew, and principally from 
the marks left by various heavy 
articles on the bulkheads and the 
under side of the deck below. In a 
series of rough sketches I am at- 
tempting to explain what happened 
to the boat and how it happened. 
Fig. 1 shows how the boat, running 
at great speed and being lifted by a 
following sea, plunges violently into 
the sea. Being stopped abruptly 


forward, and still carrying a strong 
momentum of forward motion, she 
shears down into the water and the 
following sea — in this case a tremen- 
dous comber— pushes her stern 
right over her bow, as shown in Fig. 
2, so that she lands deck down as il- 
lustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. The latter 
also shows the angle at which the 
anchor chains fell out of the deep 
chain lockers and struck the deck 
above, — in this instance, below — 
leaving deep marks in the wood- 
work. Then, as the boat righted her- 
self on account of the weight of her 
iron keel and inside ballast (a total 
of 15 tons), the chains were thrown 
into the bunk on the starboard side, 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

There were numerous other 
marks below and on deck to prove 
the truth of my theory, but I do not 
wish to weary my readers with 
them. However, it should be men- 
tioned, that the strain on the rig- 
ging had been from the starboard 
bow, and the mizzen rigging fell aft 
although the shrouds led well for- 
ward. I take this as evidence that 
the damage to the rigging was 
done as the boat turned a somer- 
sault, while the rigging was being 
pushed through the water upside 
down. 

The accident happened about 
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@ Yes, we're to blame for your dealer’s in- 
ability to supply the new Elgin Sport Watch. 
But please forgive us . . . the unexpected 
demand took us by storm. 

Now your dealer has it or can get it im- 
mediately. This sturdy, masculine timepiece 
is waiting to prove its worth the next time 
you go fishing, hunting, golfing, or yachting. 

Its star-timed accuracy is sealed against 
spray and moisture. The case is non- 
magnetic stainless steel, or gold filled. 
Unbreakable crystal. 

See the Elgin Sport Watch at your deal- 
er’s today. Takeit along on your vacation ! 
It’s the ideal timepiece for outdoor men. 
And the cost is exceptionally low. 


* ELGIN « 


FOR 70 YEARS THE MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


15 jewels, unbreakable 
crystal, luminous or plain 
Arabic dial. No. 1802, 
non-magnetic stainless 
steel case, strap, $25. No. 
1801,10 K. goldfilled 
case,leather thong, $32.50 














CONNECTICUT SHOREFRONT ESTATE 


[OCATED at Noroton, directly on Long Island Sound within fifty 
minutes of New York City lies this lovely, country home of 1 and Mo 
acres. Across the front runs a stretch of white, sandy beach, 200 feet long 
and having riparian rights. Smooth lawns, large trees, shrubs and English 
hollyhocks against a white fence finish the scene. 


This twelve-room house of simple charm but undeniable style with its large, 
square living room and broad, low porch looking out upon the Sound lends 
itself admirably to gracious home comfort and informal entertaining. It is 
an all-year home, equipped with automatic heating that enables you, even 
in a winter storm, to ignore the elements. 


This property possesses a remarkable outlook upon a wide expanse of Long 
Island Sound. A sloping beach and unusually deep water make bathing and 
yachting completely independent of tidal conditions. The exceptionally 
my acca of this property would be difficult to equal anywhere on 
the Sound. 


Full details from 


M. L. MASTERSON 


Or your own broker 


NEARWATER LANE, NOROTON, CONN. STAMFORD 3-5500 
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STORMY WEATHER 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 


City Island, New Pork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 








8-1012, 1013 


BALBOA BLUES 











F.. SKIPPER, CREW, OR GUEST, 
seasoned salts favor Balboa Blues— 
preshrunk, hand bleached denims 
in official weather-beaten blue that 
cannot be harmed by water, sun, 
or soap. Made by naval tailors for 
men, women and children, priced 
$2 to $2.50 per garment. Write for 

price list and folder describing 

“Sea Chest” specialties. 


“Phalsz=Tarhel 


2450 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 
* 








26° N and 63° W, in a part of the 
ocean where ships rarely go. My 
first object, after clearing up the 
ship as well as our scanty resources 
would permit, was to reach the 
nearest steamship lane in case we 
should require assistance, because 
at that time it did not seem prob- 
able that our remaining rigging 
would last many days. I decided to 
sail south, regain the trades and 
then sail west. Fortunately, after 
the storm, which abated the morn- 
ing after our disaster, we had a spell 
of fine weather, which gave us a 
chance to repair the rigging and 
invent makeshifts for much of the 
gear which we had lost. 

By slow degrees we managed to 
get the boat in fair trim, although 
the best we could ever do in a head 
wind was to sail at right angles to 
the wind. We had lost our mainsail, 
staysail and mizzen and had no 
spares, but we managed to turn the 
remnants of the mainsail into a use- 


ful trysail and, by rigging a spar to 
the main boom end and using a jib 
as a watersail under the boom, we 
could do fairly well with the wind 
abaft the beam. 

Gradually we regained our con- 
fidence and, when finally we met 
the American tanker Beacon in 27° 
N and 70° W, we asked nothing 
but to be reported; we had made up 
our minds to sail to Newport, R. I., 
our original destination, without 
help. 

We arrived there on the 12th of 
June, 52 days after our departure 
from Las Palmas and 26 days after 
our accident. We came four days 
too late to see the start of the ocean 
race to Norway in which it had 
been my intention to take part, but 
the friendly welcome and the as- 
sistance given us by the residents of 
that most hospitable city helped us 
to forget our disappointment and 
amply rewarded us for the trouble 
we had taken in getting there. 


Cap’n Josh Slocum 


(Continued from page 52) 


several other vessels also riding at 
quarantine. On the next day, 
January 8th, the officers of the port 
came alongside and ordered us to 
leave, saying that the port had been 
closed that morning. (We had been in 
port 24 hours.) 

“But we have made the voyage,” 
said the Captain. 

“That is no matter,” returned the 
guard. ‘‘Man the windlass at once 
or the guardship will put fire into 
you.” We hove up, took the hay back 
to Rosario, there to wait until the 
cargo could finally be delivered in 
Rio. It was the vessel’s loss of time. 

While lying idle, moored to the 
river bank just below Rosario, our 
crew, composed mostly of Finns, 
broke out one Sunday night in 
drunken frenzy, after an all day 
bout. With reinforcements from 
three other ships, they were sub- 
dued without loss of life, and 
lodged in the calaboose, to cool off. 
Their places were taken by a gang 


| much worse, as we learned when it 


was too late. When the cholera was 
at its worst, the jails were opened 
and the birds released. We got at 
least four of these among our crowd 
who were guilty of murder or high- 
way robbery. One of these men, a 
burly scoundrel with an ugly saber 
sear across his face, was known as 
“Dangerous Jack,” while “Bloody 
Tommy” was more of a sneak, and 
with a cat-like eye. He bragged, 
rather unwisely, while helping to 
dress some mutton on board, that 
“he would just as soon cut a man 
as a sheep.” 

On April 9th the Brazilian ports 
were opened and twenty days later 
we sailed again with the same hay, 
into Ilha Grande. It was then ‘ten 


days before the quarantine crew 
got to us, so that it was May 12th 
before we got into Rio to discharge. 
Then, to quote from the Aquidneck’s 
log: ‘The cargo was at last de- 
livered and no one was made ill over 
it. A change of rats was also made; 
at Rio those we brought gave place 
to others from the Dom Pedro 
Docks where we moored. Fleas, too, 
skipped about in the hay, as happy 
as larks, and almost as big; and all 
the other live stock that we brought 
from Rosario — goodness knows of 
what kind and kith — arrived well 
and sound from over the water, 
notwithstanding the fumigations 
and fuss made at the quarantine.” 

From Rio we sailed to Antonina, 
in Paranagua Bay, to load a cargo 
of maté for Montevideo. Here it was 
thought by some of the crew that 
there must be a considerable sum of 
money aboard. On a still night, 
near the time of sailing, murder, 
with robbery as its object, was 
attempted on the afterguard. There 
was a savage attack which was met 
by quick action. 

Dangerous Jack, ploughed by a 
.56, I took ashore about midnight, 
still howling and cursing. Bloody 
Tommy was left where he fell for 
the police to inspect the next morn- 
ing. Face down on deck and in the 
rigor of death, he still clutched the 
same knife he had used in killing the 
sheep. This time he did not get 
his man, and he mutely told his own 
story. It was a night of horror. 

The Captain was placed on parole 
by the authorities to stand investi- 
gation, though the case was clear. 
With a Brazilian sailing master and 
crew aboard and with myself as 
flag captain, the Aquidneck pro- 
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“This 
PALMER 


CLUTCH 
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means a 
clean landing ’”’ 


This FORD V-8 CONVERSION, con- 
verted by Palmer, naturally has the 
Palmer Clutch that delivers 100% 
power forward and 80% in reverse. It 
is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of 
oil, so that the devastating effects of 
sand and salt water are eliminated. 
When put into position it stays put, for 
both ahead and reverse positions are 
securely locked. This and six other 
equally important Palmer Features are 
the reasons of the success of the Palmer 
Conversion of the Ford V-8. Price 
delivered Cos Cob, Conn. $445.00. Send 
for descriptive literature. Other Palmer 





Engines 2 to 150 H.P. 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Rd. Cos Cob, Conn. 


Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 
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Walker’s 


“EXCELSIOR” Ill LOG 
& SPEED VARIATION 
INDICATOR 


Here is a new instrument 
which indicates changes of 
speed to Mo of a knot from 
I to 10 knots. Very sensitive 
at slow and critical speeds, 
and invaluable in ocean rac- 
ing. “Distance Run”’ is ob- 
tained in the usual way. Can 
be fitted to existing “‘ Excel- 
sior”” Mark II or Mark III 
Logs, with 75 feet of Log 
Line. Write your Nautical 
Instrument Dealer. 


Walker’s 
Nautical Instruments 
Sole Makers 


Thos. Walkerf& Son, Lrd., 


58, Oxford Street, ™ Birmingham, Eng. 
TW 
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IN MOTOR BOATING 


GAR WOOD 


28 - Foot Runabout 
AN ARISTOCRAT THROUGHOUT 


Floating gracefully at mooring or skimming the 
waters at 40 milesin a true flat planing position this 
magnificent symphony of polished mahogany and 
chromium plate expresses comfort, luxury and speed. 
It denotes refinement and taste in beauty of lines 
and perfection of details . . . It is the distinguished, 
the socially accepted, and the fitting companion to 
fine yachts, smart cars, and thoroughbred horses. 
Every appointment is the finest from the genuine 
long grain leather upholstery to the chromium plated 


deck fittings of custom design. Long experience and 
exact knowledge of what is correct dictated the right 
placement of accessories . . . out is evidenced 


that exclusiveness and that widely appreciated indi- 
viduality that make a Gar Wood boat a possession 
to be proud of. 


Model 28-40—200 h. p. Scripps engine, 
speeds up to 40 miles, $4975 

Model 28-55—425 h. p. Gar Wood engine, 
speeds up to 55 miles, $6500 


Prices f. 0. b. factory. Write for complete description. 


GAR WOOD, INC. 


5058 River Rd., Marysville, Mich. 
Cable Address: 
GARWOOD 


















The GUARANTEED 
SEASICK PREVENTIVE 





ROUGH SEAS 


LIKE OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS 


Of course, the skipper and crew never 
need such a thing! But think of the family 
and the occasional guest that simply 
*‘can’t take it."” Keep a supply of K-L 
in the locker for emergencies and avoid 
one of the Un-pleasantries of yachting. 


K-L is a SURE seasick preventive. It was 
the private prescription of a Yachtsman- 
Chemist, Dr. Herman H. Kahlenberg 
until its fame created such demand that 
Dr. Kahlenberg is now making it for 
fellow yachtsmen. 


K-L has positively no sedative effect to 
rob yachting of its keenest pleasure. 


Send $1.00 for postpaid package contain- 
ing enough capsules for four 12-hour 
rough trips. Your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded if K-L does not give entire 
satisfaction. Order from 


The Kahlenberg Laboratories, Inc. 
1701 River Street Two Rivers, Wis. 
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ceeded to Montevideo. Here, the 
Captain came soon after, but his 
wife and Garfield he left in An- 
tonina. 

In Montevideo, some of the 
Brazilian crew contracted smallpox 
while ashore, and in a day or so 
after leaving port this scourge broke 
out, leaving only three souls to work 
the vessel back to port. We an- 
chored off Elores Island quarantine 
station and set the Yellow Jack. 
The doctor came aboard, took one 
look, and ordered us in to Monte- 
video, twelve miles distant. The 
topsails we had left standing during 
the period of anchorage, or we 
could not have moved again with- 
out more crew. As it was, the three 
of us not only hove up the anchor 
but with it the weight of the sub- 
marine cable to Montevideo, as 


well. It came up, hooked to the bill 
of the anchor, but we cleared it 
without damage to the cable. With 
our sick and dying on board, who 
should have been taken off at the 
quarantine station, we anchored in 
the outer roads in Montevideo, and 
from here the stricken men were 
towed back to Flores in the vessel’s 
long boat. All of this service cost the 
Aquidneck heavily. 

Back in Paranagua Bay, the 
Aquidneck was fitted with a stern 
port to load a cargo of timber. 

The subsequent events leading to 
the final loss of the Aquidneck in 
Paranagua Bay, together with the 
voyage back to New York in her 
tender, may be found under the 
title of “The Voyage of the 
Liberdade” in Yacutine, March, 
1925. 


(The End) 


Yacht Racing in Yokohama 


(Continued from page 54) 


has proved entirely successful. Masts 
are hollow and made in eight pieces. 
Booms are also hollow with a 
groove to take the foot of the sail. 
From experience in strong winds 
the boats seem uncapsizable. 

At low tide, the boats lie on the 
sand at their moorings, and sail in 
comparatively shallow waters, with 
short steep seas, but these boats 
appear to have solved the problem 
which these conditions present. 
Being well balanced and fast, it is a 
pleasure to sail them. The local fish- 
ing type, also, is designed to sail 
through the short seas with little 
fuss and pother. These boats are 
long and lean craft of Chinese build. 
The side planks have reverse curves 
in their lower edge, the curve start- 
ing at the bow and ending abaft 
amidships. The greatest breadth is 
but a few feet from the stern. They 
draw only a few inches and carry an 
enormous spread of canvas on three 
masts, with squaresails, and work 
to windward by lowering the rud- 
ders, which are long and narrow. 
Off the wind they are, naturally, 
exceedingly fast. 

Although fifteen million Japanese 
are said to be employed in fishing 
along the coasts of Japan, the aver- 
age Japanese did not take to the 


sea for a pastime or sport until a 
few years ago. But now the nucleus 
of yachting is in evidence in the 
waters of the country. With the 
possibility that the Olympic sports 
may some day take place in Japan, 
the desire to develop a formidable 
team of yachtsmen has had its 
effect and there are now many yacht 
clubs with a large number of small 
boats. The cost of building is low, 
perhaps the cheapest in the world, 
and the workmanship excellent. 
Last, and by no means least, the 
coastline is ideal for yachting. The 
Inland Sea, in the southern part of 
the main island, is a yachtsman’s 
paradise. About 300 miles long and 
50 miles wide, studded with hun- 
dreds of picturesque islands, it of- 
fers the cruising man a new objec- 
tive every time he sets out. Rail and 
ferry connections are numerous and 
of modern type, so that an urgent 
call to business presents no dif- 
ficulties. Your yacht lies in some 
landlocked cove awaiting your re- 
turn from the city. And what makes 
a cruise in these waters so delightful 
is that the villages on the islands 
have changed little since their 
origin, although the harbors offer 
every protection by reason of 
strongly constructed breakwaters. 


“Banshee” Wins Eastern Trials 


(Continued from page 53) 


be sailed. The winner there has the 
privilege of representing the United 
States in the races for the Yachting 
Monthly Cup to be sailed at Fleet- 
wood, England, July 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, and for which several 
countries have challenged. Good 
models have been sent over in the 
past, but they never have been suc- 
cessful in the unfamiliar waters. 
This year, however, with the in- 
creasing knowledge of the condi- 


tions to be met, high hopes are held 
of an American victory. 

New interest and improved sail- 
ing waters, such as the beautifully 
laid out “Pool” on the Charles 
River Basin in Boston, will lead in 
the long run to better and faster 
models. Appreciation of the sport 
is shown by enlarged membership 
of the National Association and the 
construction of suitable pools by 
several cities. 












For those 
who want the 
finest 





@ The most advanced Kodak 
of its type—the Six-16 incorpo- 
rates all the latest Kodak re- 
finements. It’s the natural 
choice of those who know fine 
cameras. 


The Six-16 isn’t merely a 
fair-weather friend. Its big, 
powerful f.4.5 lens lets you 
make crisp, clear snapshots on 
cloudy days, at dawn or twi- 
light . . . times far beyond the 
scope of ordinary cameras. It’s 
designed to take snapshots at 
night with Photofiood bulbs 
and Kodak ‘‘SS’’ Film. 








@ And the rest of the camera 
keeps pace with the lens. Its 
precise Compur shutter splits 
seconds to every snapshot need 
—from 1 to 1/250 second. A self- 
timer lets you get in the pic- 
ture yourself. 


As to features: A touch of a 
button and the Six-16 springs 
into action ...it offers both 
eye-level and reflecting finders 
--. leather covering... etched 
metal sides—and it’s the 
world’s smallest roll - film 
camera for its picture size, 
2% x 444 inches. Price, $40 
- « « see it at your dealer’s, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES 
THE KODAK 
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FEWER BROKEN GLASSES! 





Tall paper cups for highballs, smaller ones for cocktails, with the owner's flags 
in colors or a picture of his boat. Also paper napkins and plates, cigarettes, 
matches, etc., as shown above. Illustrated circular on request. 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 























Recent record catches of Giant Fish in local waters have paid tribute 
to the skill of the sportsman-angler. Again and again they have em- 
pone as well, the extraordinary trustworthiness of Edward vom 
ofe Custom Built Tackle. 

As angling specialists since 1867, we would be pleased to give you the 
benefit of our practical experience in the planning of your next trip. We 
invite either your correspondence or a visit to the New York head- 
quarters to inspect our wide range of angling equipment. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & COMPANY, INC. 
Angling Specialists Since 1867 


92Y FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 



















THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 











jim 
pene gm IS AS STURDY a small cruising boat as 
L.W.L.25' 0” one could desire— the maximum of ac- 
Beam 10’ 6” commodations and still a boat that really 
Draft 39” sails. The draft has been kept moderate 


making many ports and places easily ac- 
cessible that would be impossible for boats 
of greater draft, yet — with 5000 Ibs. of 
outside ballast, she will be a pleasure to 
handle in the open sea. 


HERE is our standard 30-foot hull 
rigged as a Marconi Cutter — an ex- 
tremely easy rig to handle, and 
aed the most efficient for the 

ull. The same hull can be rigged as 
a Yawl, Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, or 
even as a Motor Sailer, with excel- 
lent results. 

Write us for detailed specifications 

CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 


> rn Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
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FSRUENEN 


Fill out coupon y 
and mail to: [= 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 















NAME 
ADDRESS 
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YACHTING 


Sir Richard Grenville in the “Revenge” 


(Continued from page 48) 


believing in him while others did 
not; so that the Report must be read 
as the generous defence of the mem- 
ory of his friend whom he praises 
without abusing others—a rare 
thing in this class of literature but 
Raleigh was above all a gentleman. 
It was, besides, a strong piece of war 
propaganda and a religious tract 
written by one of the greatest prose 
writers of all time. We may expect, 
therefore, a little embroidery. Never- 
theless, other accounts, although 
they disagree as to the events lead- 
ing up to the action, detract little 
from the splendor of the defence. 

Lord Thomas Howard, with 
Grenville as his vice admiral, had 
been sent out to intercept’ the West 
India Convoy in April, and in 
August he was ‘still waiting. In the 
meantime, disease had broken out 
in the squadron and he had received 
warning from home that a large 
fleet was preparing in Spain to 
escort the convoy from the Azores. 
He hung on in hopes that the 
merchantmen would arrive first; 
towards the end of the month he 
was forced to anchor at Flores so 
that he might shift and clean his 
ballast, fill up with water and give 
his men a run ashore. 

An English squadron, stationed 
off the Portuguese coast under the 
Earl of Cumberland, sighted the 
armada soon after it had left Ferrol. 
Cumberland kept away but ordered 
the Moonshine to dog the Spaniards 
and, as soon as she was certain of 
their destination, to carry on and 
warn Howard. The Moonshine, 
which was a handy little packet, 
dodged about on the horizon and, as 
soon as she realized they intended 
first for Angra, clapped on all she 
could carry and bolted for Flores. 

Raleigh states that she “had no 
sooner delivered the news but the 
fleet was in sight,’’ Monson says the 
Moonshine had come in the night 
before. Remembering that Raleigh 
was out to defend his friend, we 
need not see here a flat contradic- 
tion. With the long warning and the 
short, there should have been no 
surprise. But a contemporary Span- 
ish historian wrote that Alonzo 
made an approach from the west- 
ward with the hope that he would 
be mistaken for the convoy. Mon- 
son says that Howard was in doubt 
as to what the fleet was and there- 
fore worked out to windward until 
he was sure, while Grenville decided 
forthwith that it was the convoy. 
The master warned him that they 
were not merchantmen out to 
windward and advised him to make 
sail while he might and rejoin the 
Admiral when he could. This advice 
was rejected and the master threat- 
ened with violence if he gave any 
more of it. 

There is no doubt that Grenville, 
for some reason, was unable to get 


away as soon as the other ships, 
though it is equally sure that it was 
open to him to run to leeward had 
he chosen. Some accounts say he 
had his sick ashore and out of com- 
passion for them he delayed, and 
then they go on to say “‘out of the 
greatness of his mind” he decided to 
sail slap through the Spanish fleet, 
forgetting for the moment his com- 
passion for the sick. 

There have been many attempts 
to explain Grenville’s conduct. It 
has been suggested that he was a 
disappointed man and deliberately 
decided to make an end. Certainly 
he had often been thwarted. Nearly 
twenty years before he had pro- 
jected an expedition into the Pacific 
and, after his commission had been 
drawn up, the expedition had been 
stayed. Within a year or two he was 
to see Drake, who had been selected 
to lead a similar adventure, carry it 
through and thereby rise to fame. 
In 1585 Raleigh chose Grenville as 
his representative in the first at- 
tempt to found Virginia. On the 
way he wasted time and substance 
by a digression, attacking the Span- 
ish colonies in the West Indies be- 
fore he planted his people. Before 
he returned to them with supplies, 
these people had lost heart and ac- 
cepted Drake’s offer of a passage 
home again, so that he returned 
only to find a deserted colony. On 
this second visit to America, he left 
behind fifty men to the mercy of 
the Indians whom he had already 
antagonized by ruthless punish- 
ment, having burnt a town because 
an individual had stolen a silver 
cup. It is not surprising that these 
fifty men were never heard of again. 
In 1588 he had been entrusted with 
the organization of the second line 
of defence in the West Country 
which was never called upon, the 
first line having done the Spaniards’ 
business in the Channel. To a man 
of his fighting spirit, this must 
have been trouble enough. Yes, al- 
though he had made much money 
privateering, he was a man of dis- 
appointments. But it is incredible 
that he could have been so base as to 
deliberately fling away one of Her 
Majesty’s ships together with the 
lives of his comrades merely to add 
to the picturesqueness of his end. 

It is certainly kinder to accept Sir 
William Monson’s judgment. The 
man made a mistake. That, after 
having discovered his error, he 
chose to see the business through in 
an optimistic mood is credible, but 
it is more likely that the error was 
not discovered until he was jammed 
and could not get clear. Monson 
says that he endeavored to escape, 
but too late. 

But perhaps you think that, in 
spite of the fact that they were 
decimated with disease, in spite of 
all, the four men-of-war Defiance, 
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Patmers ISLAND LIGHT 


¢ “*The Midway Yard,” located 

just beyond this lighthouse has 
facilities to render your yacht a 
conscientious service with 14 and 
16 feet of water on their CRANDALL 
railways. 

Use our landing stage and basin. 
They are for your convenience. 
There is no charge for wharfage. 

Space in our new B-shed is now 
available. If you are perfectly satis- 
fied with your present storage con- 
ditions make no change, otherwise 
we will be pleased to quote and 
reserve space for you in a shed 
lighted thoroughly with plenty of 
windows. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


COMET 

















ed 
TODAY’S GREATEST 
SAILBOAT VALUE 


A truly fine little yacht 

complete in every way 

and ready for immediate 
delivery 


KNOCK DOWN 
BUILDING SETS 
$38.00 up 


Build your own Comet— Ec- 
onomical, Fun, Instructive. 


Details on request 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 





Lion, Bonaventure and Foresight 
might have done more than make a 
demonstration after they had got 
clear to windward; that Howard, 
Sir Robert Crosse, old George 
Fenner and Vavasour, men who 
both before and after fought for 
their country with gallantry, ought 
to have stood by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. Very well. 

On September 22nd, 1914, three 
British cruisers, Hogue, Cressy and 
Aboukir, were patrolling in the 
North Sea. One was hit by a torpedo 
fired from a German submarine, the 
other two stopped to pick up survi- 
vors; they too were torpedoed. 
Fourteen hundred men were lost 
when those three ships went down. 
The British Admiralty issued an 
order to the fleet that in future 
when a ship was torpedoed that 


ship was to be left to her fate. I do 
not know the date of the order but 
suspect it was September 23rd, 1914. 

On the night of January Ist, 
1915, a fleet was steaming up the 
English Channel and H. M. §&. 
Formidable was hit. Captain Loxley 
was on the bridge; he called a 
signalman. ‘“ Make,” said he, “I 
have been torpedoed.” The signal- 
man went to his key and tapped out 
the message. The flagship flashed 
back the letters R. D. re 
which is only to say: “Your signal 
is read and understood.” Loxley 
knew the signal would be under- 
stood. The fleet steamed away. The 
Formidable turned over and sank. 
It was midwinter, the weather was 
bad. There were no speeches, no 
reproaches, and no music, except 
the tap of the signalman’s key. 


Fast Time Over the Shoals 


(Continued from page 41) 


until well after daylight. But the 
sou’wester held well and most of the 
fleet got around the tip of the Cape 
without difficulty. 

Soon after daylight the wind be- 
gan petering out, until about 9 a.m. 
there was only a fitful breeze inter- 
spersed with flat spots. Zaida and 
Grenadier held high of the course, 
hoping for a better breeze. But the 
breeze turned out to be an overshot 
one, and in two hours’ time several 
boats sailed through the lee of the 
blue cutter and the white schooner. 

The leading craft made the finish 


The summaries: 


in a failing wind. Those who were 
unlucky enough to be two or three 
hours behind were hopelessly trapped 
in a calm in the middle of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and several boats 
finally gave up, coming in under 
power so that members of their 
crews might catch trains for home. 

The manner in which the race 
was run, and the hospitality of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, caused much 
favorable comment from all hands, 
more than one contestant voicing 
the hope that the race would be 
made an annual fixture. 


Crass A — Srart, 10:30 a.m. — Course, 171 Navuticat Mies 


Yacht and Owner 
Mandoo, D.S. Berger...... 
Nam Sarg, J. H. Plumb. .... 
Sea Saga, Nelson Odman. . . 
Rhine, Neil W. Rice. 
High Tide, E. E. du Pont... 


Grenadier, Henry A. and Sherman Morss. 5 ed 


Zaida, George E. Ratsey. . 

Sally IT, G. B. Farnsworth . 
Countess, Jack Arom.......... 
Sheila, A. M. White, Jr...... 
Belisarius, C. B. Rockwell. .. 
Kestrel, D. F. Wolfe........ 
Cirrus, A. C. Bemis... . 


Crass B — Srart, 10:15 a.m. 


Seawanna, Harrison Tweed... . 
Prazilla, J. Parkinson, Jr...... 
Lands End, A. L. Loomis, Jr... 


Sow’ Wester IJ, H. B. Loder........ . 


Marita, F. M. Haines... 


Malabar V, E. C. Parsons..... \iekachninel 


2nd Souvenir, J. J. White, Jr... ... 


Ps ee as OE Os Ps BO cdc cs dies veancese as 


Biack Squall .. 
Seaward, F. A. & Pp. Cc. Hatch . 


Crass D — Start, 10:45 a.m. 


Shawara, P. D. Howe. 
Daiquiri, I. R. Edmands. 


Blue Goddess, C. MeGregory Wells, Jr. 


Mariann, M. F. Lacroix. 
Barbara, H. C. Taylor 


Elapsed Corrected 
lime time 
24:24:22 23:08:39 
24:13:05 23:25:14 
26:02:30 23:59:16 
25:51:17 24:25:16 
24:29:16 24:29:16 
26:12:35 24:32:13 
26:39:43 24:49:57 
26:04:22 25:28:21 
26:58:23 25:46:39 
28:16:23 26:42:42 
31:28:55 29:36:43 
33:57:52 31:46:29 
36:41:15 34:21:36 
29:21:00 26:55:40 
31:42:25 29:11:52 
35:50:27 31:49:44 
35:55:25 32:21:14 
35:54:05 32:36:37 
36:30:20 33:38:17 
44:40:00 40:37:03 

Crass C 
37:59:12 32:24:30 
39:25:24 32:36:20 
39:22:23 33:53:16 
26:58:26 21:04:21 
26:52:41 21:13:58 
27:10:05 21:16:40 
27:36:40 21:57:59 
23:36:24 23:36:24 
34:32:56 28:06:22 
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No other drink that you or 
we could name tastes so 
supremely delicious, on a 
sizzling summer's day, as a 
tall, frosty and flavorful 
“PLANTERS’ PUNCH”. Mixed, as 
they make it in the Tropics, 
upon a mature and authori- 
tative base of MYERS’S Fine 
Old Jamaica Rum ... The 
genuine ‘Planters’ Punch” 
brand...the RUM that made 
the DRINK famous and fash- 
ionable. 





M = 
Authentic Recipe 
for PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


1 Dessertspoon of Sugar or Syrup 

2 Dessertspoons of Fresh Lime Juice 

3 Tablespoons of Cold Water 

4 Tablespoons of MYERS’S FINE 
OLD JAMAICA RUM 


Fill glass with plenty of cracked Ice. 
Stir well and add slices of pineapple, 
orange, and lemon, a cherry and 
sprig of mint. 








x x 





For MYERS'’S famous booklet of 60 
superlative Rum Drinks write to 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Dept. 
YM-2 57 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


MYERS’S 


(Planters (Funch 


FINE OLD JAMAICARUM 
OVER & YEARS IN Woop 
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\ \ 7 E show here the Murray & Tregurtha Model OCX-6-cylinder, 7%" x 8” fuel-oil 
engine of which two have a been installed on the U.S.C.G. DIX with 
Morse 2:1 reduction gears; and one on the U.S. Lightship BRENTON with Westing- 
house 4.2:1 reduction gear. It is conservatively rated 145 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. and 175 
h.p. at 1100 r.p.m. and can be furnished either direct drive or with reduction gear. 
Murray & Tregurtha fuel-oil engines use the Shore Fuel-Oil Equipment. 
Write for complete information 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


OLUMBIAN 
x BRONZE 
ropellers| 


Exact size and type of wheel for your 
boat — determined by our engineers — 
means complete satisfaction with a 
Columbian. PROMPT SERVICE. 


Write for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 





















Ritchie Globe Underlit Compass 


New Dynamic 


Accurate Cond end 
Magnetic Float 
Steady System 
Dome Top 
Powerful Magnifying 
Glass 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 


























LARGEST ‘Permanent BOAT SHOW 





COME AND INSPECT THE LATEST MODELS 


RICHARDSON CRUISERS = MATTHEWS CRUISERS AND SAILERS 


Prompt Delivery Still Available on Some Models 
BARGAINS IN USED BOATS 
No Reasonable Offer Refused 
37’ Double Cabin....... $2,000.00 
36’ Cruiser Kermath Power $1,200.00 
34’ Marblehead Cruiser . $2,500.00 
$650.00 


USED MOTORS AND PARTS 
We are offering a large stock of used 
engines and parts at prices far below 
their value. Not all of them are re- 
built — some are “‘as is.”” If we have 
on hand the type you want, it can be 


bought at a bargain. 
BR ALE 


Write us your needs or 
FIFTH AVENUE AT wy 15th ST., NEW YORK 


32’ x 9’ Cruiser........ 

31’Elco biden So .> 

30’ Hacker Runabout 
$2,200.00 










come in. 
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Two of the Acadian One-Designs in a close start 


watt 


in the first day’s racing on Lake Milo 


Vineyard Haven Crew Wins Prince of Wales 
Trophy 


(Continued from page 39) 


to windward Brewster, of Vineyard 
Haven, worked out a lead, as he had 
in every other windward leg, and 
once around the buoy he streaked it 
for home on the reaching and run- 
ning legs, to win by one minute, five 
seconds, thus taking the series. 

Of the twelve clubs that sent 
crews to the affair, four were 
Canadian and eight were American. 
In addition to those mentioned 
above these were: 

Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead; 
R. W. Pierce and W. H. Haskell. 

Pleon Y. C., Marblehead; Fred’k 
J. Shepard, A. V. Haskell. 

Royal Kennebeccasis, St. John, 
N. B.; John Brock, James Haines. 

Acadian, Yarmouth, N. 8.; Ar- 
thur Titus, M. Nickerson. 

Rothesay, Rothesay, N. B.; Eric 
Blanchett, Peter Belyea. 

Milo Y. C., Yarmouth, N. §.; 
Graham Burill, Percy Peters. 

Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass.; 
Lester Watson, J. A. Sweetster. 

Quincy Y. C., Quincy, Mass.; 
Frank Montgomery, R. A. Hendry. 

Bristol Y. C., Bristol, R. L.; 
Ed’w L. Leany, Paul Rockwell. 

Manchester Y. C., Manchester, 
Mass.; Keith Merrill, Jr., R. C. 
Hooper. 

These crews were paired and 
sailed the preliminary round, the 
winners of the best two out of three 
heats advancing to the second 
round and through this to the semi- 
final round and the finals. The boats 
used were the Acadian One-Design 
Class of 17-footers, designed by 
Cox & Stevens, the plans of which 
appeared in Yacutina for May, 
1931. They carry 197 square feet of 
sail. 

By the luck of the draw, two of 
Canada’s four crews were paired in 
the first round, Milo and Rothesay 
sailing against each other. As 
Rothesay was eliminated it pre- 
vented this crew from meeting any 
of the American crews in the series. 

In this first round Manchester 


defeated Royal Kennebeccasis, Pleon 
beat Bristol, Vineyard Haven put 
Corinthian out, and the Acadian 
crew beat Quincy, but only after 
the latter had won the first heat 
and had protested the second. The 
protest was not sustained, how- 
ever. Eastern and Beverly had 
drawn byes and did not race until 
the second round. In this second 
round Eastern beat Manchester 
in two straight heats, the Pleon 
crew trimmed Milo, but only by 
the narrow margin of one second 
in the second heat, while Acadian 
beat Beverly by one second in the 
first heat and took the next race 
when the Beverly crew failed to 
cover after getting away to a fine 
start. Vineyard Haven drew a bye 
in the second round. 

In the semi-final round the smart 
Pleon crew was put out by Eastern, 
after each had won a heat. In the 
third try, after working out a lead 
on the windward leg, Pleon on the 
port tack attempted to cross the 
Eastern crew and the end of their 
boat’s boom touched Eastern’s 
headstay. Pleon withdrew, thus 
losing its chance of getting into the 
finals. Barring this slip, Shepard, 
of Pleon, sailed a fine series. The 
Acadian crew, the first from Nova 
Scotia to get into the semi-finals 
since the series was inaugurated 
four years ago, gave the Vineyard 
crew their hardest fight in the 
series and was put out only after 
winning the first heat when Brew- 
ster and Robie took the next two. 
This is how Vineyard Haven and 
Eastern happened to meet in the 
finals, as has already been de- 
scribed. 

Preceding the finals, all of the 
crews that had been eliminated met 
in a free-for-all. This was won by 
the Corinthian crew with two min- 
utes to spare. Pleon got second 
place after working up through the 
fleet from last position by sailing 
a heady race. 
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Greatest Driving Power, 


Strength and Durability 





Specify 


IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


LLL 


De GRAUW, AYMAR & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 














NEW! 
The Pouliot 18-Footer 








An 18-foot clinker-built center- 
board boat—designed along proven 
lines but modernized to meet a 
demand by the experienced yachts- 
man. A safe boat for the novice. 


18’ O.A., 6’ 6” beam, 162 square 
feet of Wamsutta duck sail, steel 
centerboard, removable rudder, 
hollow mast, Virginia White Cedar 
planking and Native White Oak 
ribs. 


RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Inc. 


9666 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Offered by the Acadian Yacht 
Club, situated on the shores of 
Lake Milo, in 1931, the Prince of 
Wales Cup has never before been 
won twice by the same crew. Pleon 
won that first year it was in com- 
petition, the Beverly crew took a 
leg on it in 1932, Corinthian got a 
leg in 1933, and Vineyard Haven 
won in 1934 and again this year. It 
must be won three times to become 


the permanent possession of a 
visiting club. The age limit of crews 
eligible to sail for it is eighteen 
years. As both members of the 
Vineyard crew will still be under 
that age next year, it will take keen 
sailing to keep the cup in Canada. 

The race committee, headed by 
Don Raymond assisted by Messrs. 
Cann and Lasky, handled the affair 
in a most efficient manner. 


Racing News of the Month 


(Continued from page 58) 


being third, Governor Dummer 
fourth (but subsequently disqual- 
ified), Andover fifth, Tabor sixth, 
Noble & Greenough seventh, St. 
George’s eighth and Loomis ninth. 

St. Paul’s and Andover, there- 
fore, went into the last race tied 
with 1544 points each, Westminster 
having 12 and Noble & Greenough 
11, with the rest out of the running. 

Westminster and St. George’s 
won a port tack start, which ad- 
vantage they held to the finish and, 
as St. Paul’s was trailing Avon Old 
Farms at the weather mark with 
Andover far astern, a tie threatened 


for first place. Smarter spinnaker 
work by the St. Paul’s crew and 
clever sailing by Jimmy Rous- 
maniere enabled St. Paul’s to. nail 
Avon at the line and win third place 
and the necessary six points by a 
single second. Governor Dummer 
was fifth, Noble & Greenough sixth, 
Andover seventh, Loomis eighth 
and Tabor ninth. 

The final point score was: St. 
Paul’s, 22144; Westminster, 2114; 
Andover, 1844; Avon Old Farms, 
15; Noble & Greenough, 15; St. 
George’s, 14; Governor Dummer, 
13; Tabor, 10; Loomis, 6. 


The “Hamrah’s” Unfortunate Voyage 


(Continued from page 35) 


however, able to obtain satisfactory 
observations on July 21, 23, 27 and 
28, which enabled me to lay our 
course without difficulty. 

On the 30th we estimated by dead 
reckoning from our last fix on the 
28th that we were approaching land. 
By sounding we obtained 29 fath- 
oms and soon after a sight for line of 
position, which enabled us to al- 
most certainly fix our position about 
25 miles east southeast of Flint 
Island near the entrance to Sydney, 


N. S., and inside of Scatari Shoal. 

We sailed the 900 miles to Sydney 
in nine days, arriving there at 10:30 
p.m., June 30th, having sighted no 
vessel to report us. 

I wish to acknowledge the appre- 
ciated assistance and many cour- 
tesies extended to those of us who 
reached Sydney. No people, indi- 
vidually or collectively, could have 
been more kind and considerate 
than they were. 

CHARLEs F. TIttinGuast, Jr. 


Detroit After the Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 24) 


If I am not mistaken, Hotsy 
Totsy II will consist of the hull of 
the late John Wanamaker’s Louisa 
and the Wright engine from Victor 
Kliesrath’s two time Gold Cup 
winner Hotsy-Totsy. 

Jay Dee is another old-timer 
which you may remember when she 
was the Nuisance, designed by 
George Crouch and raced in 1925 by 
Delphine Dodge. She was “laid on 
the shelf” in 1927 after a successful 
career, was bought by Jack Dunn 
last year, shingled, powered with a 


| converted Wright airplane engine 


which did not give her speed enough. 


| I understand she may appear at 


this year’s race with a new 732 
cubic inch engine. Scotty Too is one 
of the long line of Scotties owned by 
Commodore Sam Dunsford, of Lake 


| Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


Miss Saranac, under the name 
Lagartito, was built by Purdy for 
George Reis in 1930 but proved to 
be not as fast as his rejuvenated 
El Lagarto. In 1934 she came into 


the possession of E. A. Guggenheim | 


and is scheduled to appear in this 
year’s race with a 12-cylinder 
Scripps engine. I have no informa- 
tion about Mr. Fisher’s new boat. 
The Gold Cup race this year, as 
it appears at this writing, is a good 
deal of a gamble. It may produce 
one or two boats of really superior 
speed. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that history will repeat itself 
and one or two of the old boats will 
go out, grind around the course at 
60 or 61 miles an hour and walk off 
with our oldest and most coveted 
trophy. But years ago I gave up 
guessing on Gold Cup Races. 
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RUB-A-DUB-DUB! 
THREE MEN 
IN A TUB! 


@ When it’s “Lower Away the 
Starboard Boats!”—don’t forget 
the invariable rule of the sea— 
Heinz Homestyle Soups First! 
Because you'll never find any 
food as luxurious, as deliciously 
fragrant, as completely satisfying 
in Davy Jones’ Locker! 


The Commodore of the Heinz 
Fleet of 57 Vessels of every 
shape, size and content, issues 
this warning to mariners: On the 
sea, the best way to keep out of 
trouble is to have a galley stocked 
with Heinz Foods. They require 
no fixing. You don’t have to add 
anything. Just heat ’em — and 
then eat as luxuriously as if you 
were at home! 


Lay in your cargo of Heinz Foods 


now! 


HEINZ TOMATO JUICE 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ RICE FLAKES 
HEINZ HOME-STYLE SOUPS 





© 
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This folder tells you the proper 
paints to use for bottom, boottop, 
top sides, decks, interior and exte- 
rior cabin work so that the paint 
job holds up. Yours for the asking. 
Cut out this advertisement, attach 
to your letterhead and mail. 


nternationa 
YACHT 





International Paint Company. Inc. 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care than 
turning in after a day’s cruise. One and only one 
worry could remain — Fire. Today with Lux or 
Lux-o-Matic fire protection that fear too can be 
banished 100%. There is no other automatic fire 
system for boats approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories. 





HOLZAPFEL’S 











Walter Kidde and Company 


85 West St., BLoomrie tp, N. J. 









Cruising is Carefre 


: 
f 
: 
' 
} 


a \ 
Now you can cruise without a a Yes A 
care! Descriptive booklets are <— 
available on the modern N line 4 
Diesels. We shall be glad to 
send you copies if you will tell ne 
us the horsepower rating of J] 
most interest to you. Write The — 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 
General Diesel Sales Offices, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Plants at Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
- and Grove City, Pa. 


















\ 


with Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 








AUGUST 


The Greatest Value in Sailboat History 
SPECIAL 


18 FT. “WINABOUT” $399 


Length 18’ 1”; beam 6’ 5’; draft with centerboard up 12’, 
with centerboard down 3’ 6”; freeboard 22”; mast 25’ 10’; 
sail area 200 square feet; adjustable metal centerboard. 
Only the finest selected materials and salt water fittings 
\ used. Seating capacity for 8 or more. Highest quality crafts- 
A \ manship. Beautifully finished. Removable floor boards 
provide sleeping accommodations. Portable cruising cabin 
/ ’ supplied at slight extra cost. 
f ; 16 Ft. WINABOUT Smooth Planked $299 
f ; 16 Ft. WINABOUT Lapstrake $269 

14 Ft. All-Cedar CATBOAT Complete $125 

All prices f. 0. b. 

There is a WINABOUT model to fit every purse. 
From $89 up. Write for our catalogue and read the 
endorsements of satisfied users. WINABOUTS are 
designed to combine maximum roominess, utmost 
safety, racing speed, and eye appeal. They are the 
sensation of Boat Shows and standard equipment for 
instruction at many summer camps. 


OWN A “WINABOUT” 
NEW ENGLAND MARINE CO., 48 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


























YACHTING 


Of Interest to the Skipper 





A 38-foot individualized Chris-Craft cruiser making knots 


New York’s Outdoor Boat Show 


HE FIRST Annual Outdoor Motor Boat Show and Carnival was held 

at Victor Anderson’s pier, City Island, N. Y., on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 29th-30th. The sponsor was the Marine Trades Association of which 
George W. Sutton, Jr., is president. 

Every effort was made to keep the crowds amused in addition to giving 
unusual facilities for the examination of engines and accessories, and the 
demonstration of boats of all kinds. Lieutenant Commander George O. 
Noville, formerly of the Byrd Expedition, was in charge of the exhibits 
while Albert Hickman was chairman of the show committee. Among the 
attractions were canoe and swimming races, life-saving demonstrations, 
marine motion pictures, fly and bait casting contests, stunt outboard races 
and an exhibition of the largest rubber boat in the world, which was used 
in the Antarctic by Admiral Byrd. 

Exhibitors included: 

The Standard Oil Company of N. J. which exhibited a barge decorated by 

Dr. Seuss; 

American Car and Foundry Company, a.c.f. cruisers; 

Swedish Optimus Co., marine stoves; 

C. R. Daniels, Inc., tents, tarpaulins, and boat curtains; 

Hickman Sea Sled Co., outboard and inboard Sea Sled runabouts; 

Bowler, Homes & Hecker, propellers and Gray and Buda engines; 

Universal Motor Co., Universal engines; 

Elmer Griese, Cummins Diesel engines; 

True Boat Co., runabouts; 

Bruns, Kimball and Co., Matthews and Richardson cruisers, Kermath 
engines; 

E. J. Willis Co., marine hardware and equipment; 

Valentine and Co., marine paints and varnishes; 

Charles Cory Corp., motor boat screens; 

Kayak Boat Co., canoes; 

American Brass Foundry, brass fittings; 

Queens Marine Sales & Service, Johnson and Evinrude Outboard Motors, 
outboard boats and equipment. 


++ + 


Simple Diving Helmets 


HE MANY USES for a fool-proof diving outfit within the means of 

the average boat owner have always been obvious, but there has been 
little equipment available below the professional grade that the layman 
could employ with confidence, particularly after the apparatus had been 
stored for any length of time. The E. J. Willis Co., however, feels that the 
astonishingly simple outfits that it has been supplying both yachtsmen and 
commercial users in increasing numbers have in a large measure overcome 
the criticisms of earlier models. While, of course, prolonged heavy work is 
out of the question without a complete suit, most of the adjustments and 
repairs that can be accomplished below water while the boat is afloat come 
within the scope of a diver with helmet alone. The distributing firm reports 
a particularly wide sale to southern users who often employ the helmets in 
examination of the undersea growth in tropical waters. 

E. J. Willis Co. tells also of the most recent exploits of the ubiquitous 
“Porthole Pete’? Chamberlain. Among other things he seems to have 
perfected the design of a reputedly revolutionary anchor that will, he 
hopes, neither foul nor get shod in addition to its other advantages of light 
weight and easy stowing. 
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QUALITY 


Munro Motor Yachts 


equal in high quality and superior 
performance the well known 
MUNRO MOTOR SAILERS 
and AUXILIARIES. All sizes— 
for yachtsmen who require the 


best. 


The New 
Munro Sailer 
accommodates four. 271% feet of 
high quality at new low price. 


GORDON MUNRO 


Naval Architect—Yacht Broker 


Fairhaven, Mass. 








ANCHORAGE 


WHEN you've dropped the 
hook in some quiet cove and 
made your final inspection be- 
fore turning in for the night, 
that’s the time for a bowl of 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


No bedtime snack was ever 
more satisfying than this de- 





licious cereal with milk or 
cream. The patented inner 
WAXTITE wrapper insures 
their oven-fresh crispness 
afloat as well as in your own 
home. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, in 
the big red-and-green pack- 
age, are sold everywhere. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


Kbloyys 


CORN FLAKES 





Federal-Mogul Wheels Specified 


6 Yen U. 8. Treasury Department patrol boats operating out of Detroit 
are now equipped with Federal-Mogul propellers. The contract was 
awarded to the H. D. Edwards Company, Detroit, the Michigan dis- 
tributors of these well known wheels. The Federal-Mogul Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., has also had the satisfaction of having its product specified 
by several boat and engine companies as standard equipment. Among 
these have been the Colonial Boat Co., Port Norris, N. J., builders of 
Colonial cruisers; the Keystone Boat Co., Darby, Pa., builders of Key- 
stone boats; and two makers of Ford conversions, Oscar Smith & Sons Co., 
C and Clearfield Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and the Sloan Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. These propellers are made in all sizes and comply in every way 
with the Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Association standards. 
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Yacht Brokers Active 


PARKMAN & STEPHENS, naval architects and yacht brokers of 
New York, report that, despite the fact that the early season market 
was below normal, it has been increasingly active in the last few weeks. 

Among the sales and charters effected by this firm are the following: 

The ocean racing schooner Nina, sold for Robert Somerset to a member 
of the New York Yacht Club. 

The Mathis houseboat West Wind, sold for the Estate of Philip H. John- 
son to Frank O. Sherrill of Charlotte, N. C. 

The cutter Narwhal, sold for Guthrie Shaw of Rye, N. Y., to Sherman 
Finch, of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The 80-foot power yacht Talisman, sold for A. H. Kudner of New York 
to Herbert G. Streat, of New York. 

The Sound Interclub sloop Sue-Z, sold for Henry R. Burt to Merle 8S. 
Young of New York. 

The Elco 50-foot cruiser Advance, sold for Charles E. Wicke of New 
York to T. F. Parkman of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Twelve-Metre sloop Sally Ann, sold for Spencer Borden of Fall 
River, Mass., to Thomas Dabney of Boston. 

The Elco 42-foot cruiser Avian, sold for Dr. Roy D. Grimmer to Walter 
E. Turner of Norwich, Conn. 

The auxiliary schooner Aporose, sold for Leland B. Holley to Guthrie 
Shaw of Rye, New York. 

The motor sailer Mother Goose, sold for Hobart Ford of Rye, New York, 
to F. G. Towle of Providence, R. I. 

The auxiliary schooner Golden Hind, sold for Charles A. Goodwin of 
Hartford to F. M. Haines, Commodore of the Fisher’s Island Yacht Club. 

The Dawn 45-foot cruiser Happy Days sold for Charles 8. Smith of 
Stamford, Conn., to Houghton W. Clarke, of Bronxville. 

The Ten-Metre sloop Toodes, sold for John J. Raskob to F. H. Jenckes of 
Providence, R. I. 

The a.c.f. 47-foot cruiser June, sold for George Lauder, Jr., to John C. 
Williams of Weirton, West Virginia. 

The Six-Metre sloop Jack, sold for J. Seward Johnson of New Brunswick 
to Sidney A. MacKean of Watertown, N. Y. 

The Matthews 38-foot cruiser Shenandoah, sold for John Benson of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club to Dr. John C. Herrlin, of Astoria, L. I. 

The auxiliary ketch Panchara III, sold for Ledyard W. Sargent of Bos- 
ton to Judge Robert S. Marx of Detroit. 

The Matthews sport fisherman Denna II, sold for Vice Commodore 
W. A. W. Stewart of the New York Yacht Club to Charles E. Wicke of Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 

The Fisher’s Island sloop Surprise, sold for L. Lee Stanton of New York 
to a member of the Sea Horse Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 

The express cruiser Smuggler, sold for Ott Loree to J. Stewart Barney. 





“Helen,” owned by L. Cooney, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a 32-foot Richardson 
Cruisabeut. A Chrysler Crown engine, with reduction gear, drives her 17 m.p.h. 
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On E effective means 
of taking the temper out of temper. 
ature is a tall cool glass of Scotch- 
and-soda. And be certain to use 
Teacher’s “Highland Cream” Scotch 
Whisky ... its mellow flavour and 
satin smoothness form a happy com- 
bination with the sparkling “snap” 
of soda. Bottled in bond in the 
United Kingdom under government 
supervision. Distilled and bottled by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
and London. (Established 1830) 


aon of Biendé 
e . 
2h h Whisky 


4c, AND gornito BY # 
. S$. 
Sr ER xs SON 100% 
. | SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


7 OF scorLaNo 
SCOTCH wrrsaits 


* CO. new vom 
$ For THe uS* 


TEACHER’S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 
PERFECTION OF 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York City 
Importers since 1794 








